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MONEY AND ELECTION LAW 


RICHARD ROSE 


University of Manchester 


ELECTIONS should not only be fairly conducted, but they should be 
thought to be fairly conducted. Recent developments in Conservative 
electioneering practices, combined with Labour’s defeat in the 1959 elec- 
tion, have spread concern about the equity and the efficacy of the controls 
on political expenditure laid down in the Representation of the People Act, 
1949. The Times, in a leader of 9 June 1960, described them as ‘obviously 
defective’. The Labour Party has charged that the Conservatives have spent 
money in ways which are illegal, or ought to be made illegal. Partisanship 
has distorted discussion of the problem; ignorance of the electoral process 
has further confused it. The purpose of this article is to clarify the discussion 
on money and election law by analysing the defects of the present Act, 
weighing proposals for reducing electoral expenditure, considering means 


of restoring parity between the parties by increasing expenditure, evaluating 
the importance of money in winning elections, and describing what, if any- 
thing, might be achieved in the foreseeable future. 


I 


At present the Representation of the People Act only controls the expen- 
diture on elections in so far as it relates to candidates during the short 
period of the campaign itself. The original purpose of this was to eliminate 
bribery and seduction of voters. When Mr. Attlee’s government over- 
hauled the controls, it reduced the limits on candidates’ expenditure by as 
much as 40 per cent. in the hope of providing a rough parity of expenditure 
by the parties in this field. This section of the Act went through virtually 
without debate.! The election campaigns of 1950 and 1951, when opponents 
of Labour’s nationalization programme conducted vigorous public relations 
campaigns indirectly aiding the Conservatives, emphasized shortcomings 
in its control of political expenditure. The courts held that Tate & Lyle 
were justified in spending stockholders’ money in their Mr. Cube campaign 


‘ See D. E. Butler, The Electoral System in Britain 1918-1951 (1953). J. K. Pollock’s 
study, Money and Politics Abroad (1932), especially pp. 128 ff., describes practices in Britain 
in the 1920’s similar to those complained of later. 

Political Studies, Vol. IX, No. 1 (1961, 1-15). 
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as a defence of their assets. In the Tronoh Mines case, the courts declared 
that anti-Socialist advertisements published shortly before polling day did 
not contravene the Act, because this was general political propaganda and 
not propaganda on behalf of a single candidate.* After the Conservatives 
were returned, there was little discussion of the problem until 1957-8, when 
Labour hopes for electoral victory were great, and their opponents began 
attacking Labour well in advance of the announcement of the poll. For 
example, in the 27 months before the 1959 election, the Conservatives spent 
an estimated £468,000 on political advertising; in the 13 months before the 
election, business groups spent an estimated £1,435,000 in ‘politically 
relevant’ public relations efforts. Together, the two groups thus spent 
40 per cent. more than all candidates were legally allowed to spend during 
the campaign itself. 

Events and research have emphasized five electoral questions on which 
the Representation of the People Act is mute. (1) It does not control expen- 
diture on behalf of the parties nationally—notwithstanding the fact that it | 
is the national swing from one party to another which primarily determines |; 
election results. (2) It does virtually nothing to assure an approximate 
equality of expenditure as between the parties. (3) It does not control | 
spending between campaigns, when most shifts in political opinion take | 
place. (4) It ignores politically relevant expenditure by pressure groups | 
attacking or aiding parties. (5) Although corruption by bribery is outlawed, | 
no controls are placed upon the alleged corruption of voters’ free choice / 
by covert public relations efforts. j 

The shortcomings of the Act’s controls would not now be the subject of | 
much controversy if all parties equally took advantage of these short- | 
comings. But the parties are not equally wealthy. Observation suggests 
that the Conservatives spend from two to three times as much as the Labour | 
Party, even after allowance is made for the assistance which Labour | 
receives in kind instead of cash from trade unions and Co-operatives. | 
(Whether one holds this to the credit of the Conservatives or against them | 
is another matter.) In turn, the Labour Party headquarters spends about } 
fifteen times as much as the Liberals—£353,000 as against £24,000 in| 
1958.‘ It is a curious commentary upon the prosperity of the period that 


only one British party has sufficient money to run a large-scale organization ; 
on fully efficient lines. 


by. 

2 See Morgan v. Tate & Lyle (1954), 2 All E.R. 413 (House of Lords), and R. v. Tronoh t 
Mines (1952), 1 All E.R. 697 (Cent. Crim. Ct.). Practices are described in A. A. Rogow, | — 
The Labour Government and British Industry, 1945-1951 (1955), pp. 139-54. 3 
, > See D. E. Butler and Richard Rose, The British General Election of 1959 (1960), pp. 17- e 
4, 241-55. } 
* Cf. R. T. McKenzie, British Political Parties (1955), pp. 593-7; Martin Harrison, Trade : 
Unions and the Labour Party Since 1945 (1960), and M. Phillips, “Whose Hand Is On the f 
Tory Cheque Book?’, Reynolds News, 13 Sept. 1959. . 
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II 


The basis of many pleas for reform is that the present Act permits the 
Conservative Party and its supporters to spend ‘too’ much on trying to win 
elections; the law should therefore be amended to restrict pro-Conservative 
expenditure. This immediately raises a major ethical and practical prob- 
lem—how much is ‘too’ much? Democratic theory postulates that the 
interest of citizens in public matters should be encouraged. Political parties 
are one of many agencies to stimulate interest. While Labour supporters 
argue that it is wrong for its opponents to spend more money in wooing the 
electorate than Labour does, it is equally possible for Conservatives to 
argue that they have a duty to make every effort to put their views to the 
nation as strenuously as possible, and that the Labour Party has no right 
to penalize the Conservatives because Labour supporters are so tight-fisted. 
The last point is a particularly telling one. The Labour Party could 
probably never match the Conservatives in expenditure, but there is no 
reason why its present revenue could not be considerably increased (see 
infra, pp. 9-10 ff.). 

In practice, a limit could always be arrived at which would, if enforce- 
able, reduce the present gap between sums spent by Transport House and 
the Conservative Central Office, by appreciably reducing Conservative 
expenditure. (Since one reason for this difference is that the Conservatives 
pay higher salaries than Transport House, it would be interesting to see 
whether the party of trade unionists would expect Central Office to respond 
to limits by a speed-up system, general wage cuts, or mass lay-offs.) In no 
case would a limit do justice to the Liberals. A limit reckoned on the basis 
of the Liberals’ 1958 expenditure would reduce the other parties to spend- 
ing about £160,000 annually if calculated with regard to votes, and about 
£60,000 annually if calculated by the number of parliamentary candidates. 

The ethical difficulties are matched by the practical difficulties of drafting 
legislation which would be as unambiguous in its terms as it would be clear 
in general intent. Reforms which would only breed new evasions have little 
to recommend them. The first question to decide would be whether or not 
political spending should be controlled between campaigns. Because, as 
Mr. Crossman has put it, ‘the election is the end of a long process’, any 
substantial reform would have to cover pre-campaign expenditure and, 
since election dates are not known far in advance, this means that reforms 
would have to control spending at all times. Both Mr. Gaitskell and Mr. 
Gordon Walker have spoken favourably of introducing long-term controls 
of party expenditure. Permanent controls would create the greatest amount 


° See The Observer, 19 June 1960, and vol. 627, House of Commons Debates, cols. 743-4, 
21 July 1960. 
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of controversy when introduced, and also offer the maximum incentive to 
evasion and judicial appeal. 

The chief difficulties would lie in defining two things—whose expendi- 
ture would be limited, and what kinds of actions would fall within the 
terms of the new law. English law does not recognize political parties as 
such; legally, candidates are nominated simply by ten electors in each 
constituency. Legislation would first have to define what constitutes a 
political party. A definition might include only the national headquarters 
of the three parties; money would then flow into constituency or regional 
offices. Efforts to control expenditure in the constituencies would face many 
problems. The finances of constituency associations may be tangled up 
with many things unrelated to parliamentary elections, for instance, foot- 
ball pools, local government elections, garden fétes, and trade union 
activities. Where parliamentary boundaries and borough boundaries 
coincide, it would be difficult to separate local from parliamentary expen- 
diture. The existence of legally independent Conservative and Working 
Men’s social clubs would provide a ready means of circumventing controls. 


Because the level of constituency expenditure varies greatly within the [ 


parties almost as much as between parties, any restrictions would invite 
bi-partisan criticism from active party workers. 


Controls, to be thorough, would have to apply to organizations which | 


assist the parties, such as the Fabian Society and the Bow Group, as well 
as the parties themselves. If a revised Act covered only groups primarily 


organized for the purpose of assisting in the return of a slate of parliamen- | 
tary candidates, the TUC and the Co-operative Union would definitely be | 
outside its terms of reference—and so too, perhaps, would be ‘educa- [ 
tional’ groups such as the Fabians. If the law sought to control all groups | 
in so far as they assisted in the return of parliamentary candidates, this | 
would be an endless source of litigation in practice. The Labour Party is | 
only one branch of the Labour movement; its political work is closely | 
related to that of the trade unions and Co-operatives. Much of their assis- [7 
tance does not take a form which can easily be cost-accounted—for instance f 
the educational programme of the Co-ops or, in some places, the WEA, or [| 
the daily tasks of a miner’s agent in South Wales. The Daily Herald is | 
explicitly devoted to the aims of the Labour movement; to control it without * 
controlling the implicitly Conservative section of the press would be grossly | 
unfair. To exempt the press from regulation would breed political jour- [ 
nalists in place of party agents. Whether the expenses of Victory for | 
Socialism—a body which exists to bring about the election of a Socialist | 


government—would be charged against the sum permitted the Labour 


Party is a question best left to a Labour Government to decide. The | 


Conservatives similarly have a number of related groups which are tech- 
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nically separate from it—the Conservative Political Centre, the Carlton 
Club, &c.; these groups, or others specially created to evade legislation, 
could advance the interests of the party in a great variety of ways which 
could not be anticipated by legislation. As American experience in con- 
trolling party expenditure has shown, it is not only the Communists who 
are skilled at setting up front organizations. 

Efforts to restrict front groups would not only increase the scope of 
legislation, but also its ambiguity. Short of legislation verging on authori- 
tarianism, such as state licensing of publications, there would always remain 
an important area of activities which could only be made illegal in so far as 
actions were carried out with the intent of influencing an election. But as 
Professor W. J. M. Mackenzie has pointed out: 


One of the difficulties in repressing corruption is that it is always more difficult 
to prove an intention than to prove an act: there can be no direct evidence about 
states of mind, and sufficient doubt can be sown by the defence to make convic- 


tion dangerous. . . . In other words, it is easier to prosecute for technical offences 
than for substantive offences.® 


Legislation to control the politically relevant expenditure of pressure 
groups would have to overcome the difficulties of proving political intent, 
particularly if commercially justifiable prestige advertising by groups such 
as ICI and The Steel Company of Wales was meant to be limited. Since 
almost all the groups which were actively lobbying the voters before the 
1959 campaign have a variety of interests outside politics, the first problem 
would be to define what proportion of an organization’s expenditure was 
made with political intent. 

The definition of political relevance would constitute an especially great 
problem for legislators, because relevance is most accurately described as 
a matter of degree rather than of kind. For example, the 1959 Nuffield 
study contained a seven-point scale of public relations activities with widely 
varying degrees of political relevance. In an academic study it is possible, 
faute de mieux, to draw a line at some point of the scale and separate, for 
analytical purposes, the politically relevant from that which is defined as 
not relevant.’ It is quite another thing to attempt to do so in an Act of 
Parliament. While legislation could almost certainly stop pressure-group 
attacks on political parties by name, it would be virtually impossitle to 
prevent organizations from conducting ‘soft sell’ campaigns to improve 
their public image, especially if the campaigns had been begun before they 
became the subject of public controversy. A prohibition upon pressure- 

° Free Elections (1958), p. 155. 
7 Cf. the description of how the many influences, from the most non-political to the 


most political, converge in the process of voter decision-making, in Part II, ‘How the Party 


System Works’, especially pp. 65 ff., of Mark Abrams and Richard Rose, Must Labour 
Lose? (1960). 
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group comment on subjects of political controversy would deprive them of 
the right to reply to attacks, a restriction which might affect the TUC as 
much as corporations. Possibilities for mischief, unintentional or inten- 
tional, are considerable. For example, a Conservative proposal to tax the 
dividends of Co-operative societies would at once impart political signifi- 
cance to almost all Co-op advertising. If politically relevant expenditure 
were limited, rather than prohibited, the practical difficulty would be (in 
addition to definition), the assignment of limits. Would they refer to indi- 
vidual companies, to campaigners on particular issues, or to all supporters 
or opponents of a party? If the latter, how would expenditure be rationed 
between different groups? 

Subject to the previously stated reservations, it would be possible to 
prohibit corporations and trade associations from contributing to political 
parties. Mr. Gaitskell has spoken up on behalf of this, and the TUC, in a 
statement to the Jenkins Committee on amending company law, has asked 
for a prohibition of direct and indirect political expenditure by companies.’ 
This would initially have a marked effect upon Conservative Party finances. 
In the long run it might hurt the Labour Party more, for it would invite 
retaliation as well as evasion. A relatively mild form of counter-attack 
could take the form of amending the Trade Disputes & Trade Unions Act, 
1946, to alter the trade union political levy to one based on contracting in 
instead of one excluding only those who contract out. If the effect were no 
different from that of the 1946 Act, it would cut the number paying the | 
political levy by about one-third. Retaliation could even take the form of | 
prohibiting any trade union political contributions. The Labour Party 
might survive such action, or a law making it illegal for both corporations [ 
and trade unions to subscribe to political funds, if the law were so drafted | 
as to make evasion relatively easy. (In America the unions evade restrictions 
by spending money for ‘educational’ purposes near election time, and 
business contributions come from individual rich persons, rather than from 
the corporations themselves.) 

Some proposals for controlling pressure-group (that is, business) spending 
have been meant to have only. a nuisance value; companies would be | 
hampered in acting politically, but not greatly affected. For instance, Mr. } 
Gordon Walker has suggested that public companies spending money for 
political purposes should only be able to do so after establishing a political 
fund in a manner similar to that of trade unions, with shareholders having 
the right to contract out.° If shareholders were as apathetic in contracting 


* See The Observer, 19 June 1960, and ‘Evidence to the Company Law Amendment | 
Committee’ (duplicated TUC publication, May 1960), p. 13. Cf. editorial comment of The 
Guardian, 27 May 1960. 

* Vol. 627, House of Commons Debates, cols. 742-3, 21 July 1960. At present some 
companies refuse shareholders information on political contributions. See cols. 779-80. 
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out as trade union members, this would have little real consequence. 
Another proposal is that companies should not be able to claim tax deduc- 
tions for expenses incurred through political activity.'° Even assuming that 
the problem of definition could be solved, the measure would have little 
effect on spending. A firm with a turnover of £1 million or more a year can 
afford to pay tax on a party contribution of £1,000; if its turnover is, say, 
£50 million, it can afford the tax on £500,000 spent for political purposes, 
especially if its entire future profits are at stake. Such a reform could 
possibly cost the government more in legal and administrative expenses 
than it would recoup in taxes—but it would be a suitable field for testing 
in the courts various definitions of ‘politically relevant expenditure’. 

A by-product or, with some reformers, a chief aim in such nuisance 
requirements, would be to secure full [sic] publicity for political expendi- 
ture, for such reforms could be combined with a legal requirement that all 
parties publish their accounts; that is to say, the Conservative Central Office 
would be required to give as much information as Labour and Liberal head- 
quarters now issue. Political scientists should welcome this, for it would 
provide source material for research. Some politicians would welcome 
having more ammunition to fire at their opponents. Subject to previously 
stated reservations, the Conservative Party could be compelled to publish 
a statement as accurate as Labour’s, which covered almost 50 per cent. of 
its revenue in 1957, and as informative as that of the Liberals, who report 
the form of contributions but not the sources." 

The only significant group unlikely to be much affected by the publica- 
tion of party accounts is the electorate at large. The proposed law assumes 
that the electorate at present has no ideas on the subject of the relative 
wealth of the parties and their sources of revenue, and that publication of 
accounts would make people alter their votes. Studies of voting behaviour 
show how unrealistic such assumptions are. Voters are no more judicial in 
their attitude, suspending judgment on party finance until audited accounts 
are available, than are speakers at party meetings. Almost certainly the 
publication of party accounts would provide few surprises. Most voters 
would ignore the news, just as they ignore news about colonial affairs, the 
Common Market, and many other public questions. They or their papers 
could distort the information in order to disclose the worst that might be 
said—about the other side. 


This point was pressed at the time of the disclosure of the Colin Hurry poll; the 
average contribution to the Hurry poll was about £2,500. See vol. 599, House of Commons 
Debates, cols. 531 ff., 567 ff., 4 and 5 Feb. 1959. 

" Cf. M. Harrison, op. cit., p. 99, and Labour Party Annual Report, 1958, pp. 52-54; 
see also the Liberal Party Organisation, Twentieth Report, 1959, p. 15. Contrast this with 
the favourable report of E. E. Roady, ‘Florida’s New Campaign Expense Law and the 
1952 Democratic Gubernatorial Primaries’, American Political Science Review (June 1954), 
Pp. 465-76. The Florida law on publicity could not easily be adapted to British conditions, 
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Some of the criticism of political expenditure has been directed as much 
against the goods and services purchased as against the amounts involved. 
Many leading members of the Labour Party dislike, distrust, and sometimes 
fail to understand, the world of public relations. In the words of Mr. 
Gaitskell, there are many in the party who ‘feel insulted and humiliated 
that their desires and wants are being dictated to them regardless of how 
real they are, or how genuine are the advertisers’ claims. They feel the 
whole thing is somehow false.’ Alice Bacon, chairman of the NEC’s 
publicity and political education sub-committee, has denounced the Con- 
servative Party’s public relations efforts for having ‘introduced something 
which is alien to our British democracy’. The Conservatives are charged 
with selling political ideas as if they were detergents. 

Distaste and disgust are strong emotions, but negative ones. The Labour 
Party has been singularly lacking in suggestions about what might be done 
to prevent the Conservatives from ‘subverting’ or ‘Americanizing’ the 
British electorate by public relations techniques. A small minority of 
Labour Party members would probably support a drastic curtailment of 
advertising by government action, and accept the implications of this for 
the press as well as for politics. Regulation of advertising which did not 
control it virtually outright would not seriously affect political expenditure. 
If a law could be drafted to prevent politically relevant advertising, one 
could also be drafted to prevent the expenditure in the first place. Parties, 
if not all their associates, could be prohibited from purchasing advertising 
space in newspapers and on the hoardings. If instead the Conservatives put 
more money into colour comics like ‘Form’, the level of debate would 
hardly have been raised. Much spending to which objections are made— | 
for instance, the Colin Hurry poll, Aims of Industry press releases, the | 
Economic League’s factory gate speakers—does not take the form of pur- 
chasing space; only £445,000 of the £1,435,000 credited to business groups © 
in the Nuffield study was spent on buying advertising space. 

Efforts to control the content rather than the volume of advertising are 
foredoomed to failure. It would be virtually impossible to discriminate in 
a statute between political advertising which does or does not lower the 
tone of debate. A promise to increase pensions appears as altruism to some; | 
to others it seems rank bribery. An Advertising Council might be created | 
along the lines of the Press Council, to scrutinize advertising and censure 
offenders; given the model suggested, little could be expected from such a 
body. It would be as difficult for a quasi-judicial tribunal to pass upon the 
content of political advertisements, rejecting those that were ‘unsuitable’, 


2 Gaitskell’s statement was reported in the Daily Mail, 30 July 1959; Miss Bacon’s, in ~ 
vol. 627, House of Commons Debates, col. 787, 21 July 1960. Cf. S. Kelley, Jr., Professional § 
Public Relations and Political Power (1956). 
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as for the Speaker of the House of Commons to do similarly in parliamen- 
tary debates. 

It might not be particularly difficult to attack the advertiser’s practice of 
using market research methods to study the wants of the electorate. A law 
could prohibit pollsters from asking questions on political topics. But this 
would not affect the substantive problem, which arises from the fear that 
some politicians frame or revise policies simply to win more votes, without 
regard to the national welfare. 


III 


All the proposed alterations discussed so far have been restrictive ones, 
intended to remedy deficiencies in the Representation of the People Act 
by reducing the amount of money spent on electioneering in the long run. 
But the Act might also be altered in such a way as to increase the scope for 
political expenditure. The foregoing analysis indicates that restrictive 
amendments to the present Act are not likely to remedy the alleged evils. 
The American experience of fifty years of attempted regulation would 
confirm this judgment. V. O. Key reports: 


Legislation purports to require publicity of campaign finance, to limit the 
amounts spent, to prohibit certain types of contributions to campaigns, and to 
limit the size of contributions. In general, the laws do not in fact limit expendi- 
tures, substantially affect the size of contributions, or assure full publicity.” 


If means could be found to level up the resources of Labour and the 
Liberals, much of the bitterness might be removed from present discussion 
of election laws, and the practical consequences of major shortcomings of 
those laws would be greatly reduced. 

One remedy lies within the hands of the Labour and Liberal parties— 
it is to collect higher dues from members, a far easier task than greatly 
expanding present membership. In the words of Morgan Phillips, ‘Labour 
Party income is still geared to a different and far less expensive political 
era.” As long as five-sixths of the party’s members contribute three 
farthings a month (9d. a year) to Transport House, Labour leaders can 
hardly plead that their relative financial weakness is solely the fault of the 
Conservatives. If dues for trade union affiliated members were raised to 1s. 
a year, Transport House would have an additional £70,000 to spend 
annually. If trade union members paid the party 2s. a year, as Phillips has 


® V. O. Key, Politics, Parties and Pressure Groups (4th ed., 1958), p. 552. See also the 
definitive study of American practice, Alexander Heard, The Costs of Democracy (1960). 

‘* Labour in the Sixties (1960), p. 23. See also comments by C. Rowland in ‘Labour 
Publicity’, Political Quarterly (July-Sept. 1960), pp. 353 ff. 
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suggested, the income of Transport House would be doubled.'* Since the 
Labour Party proclaims a desire to narrow income differentials, it might 
consider the membership scheme of the German Social Democratic Party; 
it is a sliding scale, with contributions graded according to income. Nearly 
600,000 German socialists gave the party more than £1 apiece on average 
(£720,000) in 1957; dues for those in the highest income bracket were set 
at £50 a year.’* The Liberal Party is appealing for mass-membership contri- 
butions. The appeal leaflet, This is Your Party, estimates minimum annual 
needs at £172,000. 

Another method of increasing party revenue would be to have the state 
make statutory contributions to the parties. At present the law penalizes 
the candidates who secure less than one-eighth of the vote at parliamentary 
elections. The law could equally give cash bonuses to the candidates who 
save their deposits. Grants are made to candidates in some foreign 
countries. The actual amount given might be determined in one of several 
ways. It could be equal to the sum of money spent in each constituency, 
or equal to the legally permitted maxima. Alternatively, it might be a lump 
sum of £500 or £1,000. The grant could be paid after each election or 
annually. (A guarantee of campaign expenses would not only save parties 
this sum, but would also free them from the need to keep a sizeable cash 
reserve against the possibility of having to fight two elections in quick 
succession.) A grant paid on the basis of sums spent by candidates in cam- 


paigning in 1959 would have brought the Conservatives £475,000, Labour 7 


£435,000, and the Liberals approximately £90,000. It would be prudent [ 
to make such grants to candidates, in order to avoid the difficulty of defining F 
a party, and the possibility of placing the Treasury in a position of having 77 
to arbitrate between two factions both claiming one grant. The sums of [7 
money involved would be small by Exchequer standards, but considerable | 
in political terms; the poorest party, the Liberals, would be aided most 
in proportion, the richest one, relatively least. The Labour Party’s depen- 
dence upon trade unions for finance could thereby be appreciably reduced. 

Another way of remedying deficiencies, which would also lead to greater F 
expenditure, would be to abolish the present restrictions on spending by Ff 
candidates. The Economist suggested this in a post-election editorial of 
10 October 1959, as a means of preventing the law from being brought into 
disrepute. Liberals, who depend more upon personal appeal and consti- 
tuency efforts than do others, might gain most from such a step. 


‘S These calculations make no allowance for the fact that the bulk of the political levy 
paid by trade unionists does not go directly to party headquarters. See M. Harrison, op. 
cit., p. 95. 

© See Uwe Kitzinger, German Electoral Politics (1960), p. 204. 
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IV 


Most advocates of stricter accounting of political expenditure assume 
that money buys votes; some charge that it buys votes in sufficient quantities 
to win elections. This assertion is truest when it is most platitudinous: a 
party cannot operate without money. To go further, and say that a party 
such as the Liberals gains few votes because it has little money is to mistake 
cause and effect. It would be more nearly true to say that a party with 
relatively few voters, such as the Liberals, has difficulty in raising money. 
As the rise of the Labour Party shows, the necessary minimum is not great, 
nor is it impossible to secure if the party has strong support in the electorate. 

Many British discussions of political expenditure seem to assume a 
simple input-output model of electioneering: X thousand pounds will pro- 

duce X or X/2 or X/4 or 2X or 4X votes. Y inches of advertising space 
| will produce Y /2 or 2Y units of political influence. (How much of a reduc- 
) tion factor is needed for the 100,000,000 or so leaflets distributed by the 
' Economic League between elections has never been specified.) People 
unaccustomed to dealing with large sums of money might think it incredible 
» that hundreds of thousands of pounds might be spent to no real effect. 
) Socialists are further handicapped in viewing the problem if they believe 
» that capitalists are not only wicked but also devilishly clever. 

The determinants of voting behaviour and election results are so in- 
» finitely complex that we can rarely separate out any single factor and 
) assign to it a specific amount of influence. Since the introduction of the 
secret ballot, it has been impossible to establish a straightforward cause and 
| effect relationship between expenditure and voting. We can only examine 
" what we know about elections and about how money is spent, then make 
judgments based upon selective empirical data and logical analysis. 
| Elections are determined by three interrelated factors—the material and 
| social environment, individual values, and party activities.’ The influence 
of an individual party upon a given election result is a limited one; there- 
) fore, the value of party spending is likewise limited. There is a ceiling (and 
) quite possibly a diminishing margin of utility) for political expenditure. 
) The Gallup Poll’s graph of the party standings in its monthly polls since 
1945 suggests that the single most important influence upon voting be- 
haviour is the economic state of the nation. This is little affected by the 
» few hundred thousand pounds that the parties spend. Long-term environ- 
) mental changes, important in setting the limits within which parties may 
manceuvre, are also outside the control of party treasurers. This explains 
| Why the richest party does not always win elections in Britain or America. 


"’ This idea is developed at some length in ‘How the Party System Works’, in Abrams 
and Rose, op. cit., pp. 64-72. 
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The successes of the Labour Party at the polls, particularly in the 1920's, 
are good evidence of this. Money cannot purchase a large political follow- 
ing, although it can purchase attention. Lloyd George’s fund could under- 
write constituency expenses, but it could not ensure the delivery of safe 
seats. In America the Democratic Party achieved five successive victories 
from 1932 against wealthier opponents. Only the most simple-minded 
materialist would reject Key’s statement: ‘Money is not the sole currency 
of politics; Roosevelt held counters in the game that outweighed money.’ 

There is, of course, a distinction between buying votes and buying 
political favours. Some Labour criticism of political spending by business 
firms has fastened upon the allegation that these firms are buying preferen- 
tial treatment from Conservative governments, as well as seeking to in- 
fluence all voters to oppose nationalization. It has similarly been charged 
that Labour’s failure to press nationalization of insurance was due to its 
financial links with the Co-operatives, and that its industrial policy, or the 
absence thereof, is dictated by the unions’ power over Labour’s purse. To 
note financial links between interested groups and parties is not to prove 
that government favours are for sale; it only shows that there are some 
questions of public policy on which a party government cannot be dis- 
interested. Only if the Exchequer were made the sole source of party funds, 
which no one suggests, could parties be made absolutely independent 
financially of such pressure groups. Whether, as in the case of the Labour 
Party, the economic interest creates the political organization, or whether 
the party attracts the interests, is beside the point. 

Much of the money that the parties raise is spent on party headquarters 
and constituency organization; the value of both of these is often overrated 
by those who are closest to them. On a national basis, the Labour Party 
may suffer by comparison with the Conservatives from paying lower 
wages, but since idealism is so important in political work, as Labour 
speakers are fond of insisting, Transport House may gain on idealism what 
it loses to market forces. In practice, the major problems of Transport 
House are less those of low pay and limited resources, than those which f 
arise from the deep-rooted conflict on tactics and aims within the NEC 
and the party at large. 

Money spent on local organizations between campaigns or during them 
seems to have surprisingly little effect upon the voters. The standards of 
organization vary greatly around the country in both parties. Yet the swing 
of votes in individual constituencies follows closely the regional and 
national pattern. In 1959 half the constituencies had a swing within 
1 per cent. of the regional median, and 97 per cent. had a swing within 
5 per cent. Party agents are themselves scarcely aware of places in which 


8 Op. cit., p. 564. See also Heard, op. cit., pp. 16-35. 
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superior organization can win votes. The authors of the 1959 Nuffield study 
asked regional agents and organizers to name seats where they expected a 
swing above the regional average because of superior organization. In the 
45 seats the Conservatives spotted, the swing was 0:2 per cent. above 
average; in the 46 seats named by Labour men, the swing was actually 
0:2 per cent. more unfavourable to Labour.” There was little evidence in 
1959 that the special organizational efforts of the Labour Party in marginal 
seats paid significant dividends. The party spent more than £100,000 in 
these seats from 1956 to 1958, but turnout rose only 1-5 per cent., compared 
with a median national rise of 1-9 per cent. in seats held by a margin of 
under 5 per cent. If so little is achieved in getting out the vote, presumably 
even less is done to influence it. 

The greatest scope for influencing votes by spending money probably 
lies in the use of long-term public relations campaigns to affect individual 
values. Short-term efforts appear to be of only the slightest value. The 
exhaustive study of attitude shifts in two Leeds constituencies during the 
| 1959 campaign, Television and the Political Image, by Joseph Trenaman 
and Denis McQuail, offers striking evidence of the extent to which voters 
persist in holding to established attitudes in the face of a steady bombard- 
| ment of political propaganda. The long-term influence of public relations 
campaigns is more likely to influence policies than voters. For instance, it 
is reasonable to assume that the ‘Mr. Cube’ campaign led to the Labour 
Party dropping the idea of nationalizing the sugar industry; it would hardly 
be reasonable to assume that the campaign lost the Labour Party any 
election, or sizeable quantities of votes on this issue alone. This is because 
the role of public relations efforts is a secondary one. It is not so much to 
create popular policies as to stress them, and leave unpopular ones in 
shadow, or stress the evils of their opponents and leave their virtues in 
shadow. Publicity about nationalization, for instance, the Colin Hurry 
questionnaire, does not by itself make nationalization and the Labour 
Party unpopular; instead, it capitalizes the pre-existing unpopularity of the 
idea. All other things being equal, secondary advantages derived from 
superior public relations efforts might win a party an election. But the 
party’s opponents should be cautious in the use they make of such a point, 
because it is an admission that there is no primary reason why their own 
party should be preferred. 

In practice, critics of the Conservatives frequently allege that public 
telations is a primary influence upon voting, that its techniques can sell the 
British people virtually anything, regardless of their predispositions. This 


* See Butler and Rose, op. cit., p. 238. Similar conclusions are reported in other Nuffield 
studies. For a contrasting view, see A. L. Williams, National Agent of the Labour Party, 
in Labour Organiser (July 1960), pp. 124-6. 
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is a claim that scarcely any public relations man would make, because 
people in the field are quite conscious of the great built-in resistance of 
many voters to political propaganda. Two American experts have neatly 
summarized the sources of psychological resistance as a hard core of 
ignorance, widespread apathy, a tendency to seek information congenial 
to prior attitudes, the interpretation of the same information differentially, 
and a separation of values from knowledge.” The persistence with which 
partisan attachments are maintained, plus the effect of ‘knocking copy’ 
from the press, radio, television, and face-to-face discussions, greatly 
diminishes the effectiveness of political public relations by comparison 
with that of many commercial efforts. 

In so far as money affects the long-term climate of opinion, it probably 
works more strongly outside the field of party politics. For example, 
changes in British capitalism since 1945 and the growth of mass con- 
sumption have had a major influence upon party politics, but they could 
hardly be charged as party expenditure. In a relatively prosperous society, 
predominantly capitalist in its values, a Socialist party will be at a dis- 
advantage, just as a totalitarian party is at a disadvantage in a contented 
democracy. The ‘loading’ inherent in the nature of a particular national 
environment cannot be counteracted by amending election laws. It may 
be counteracted by trends in intellectual circles, but these are equally 
incapable of legislative control. 


Vv 


While partisan expenditure appears to have a relatively limited effect F 
upon voters, it has a considerable effect upon party politicians, who may f 
persist in believing that what money buys—organization, publicity, and [ 
talented back-room boys—can frequently win elections. Therefore, debate F 
about the shortcomings of the present Representation of the People Act, F 
and the need for reform, is likely to continue for the foreseeable future, [ 
particularly because of the growing consciousness of public relations [ 
methods which are sometimes expensive and usually impossible to pro- § 


hibit by legislation. 


The Labour motion of 21 July 1960 in the House of Commons, calling [7 
for an inquiry into political expenditure, and the resultant debate, produced 
no proposal for effective reform. The discussion made clear the practical 
impossibility of securing agreement between the parties on the question. 
This need not prevent amendment of the Act, for, as David Butler has F 


pointed out: 


It has been the exception rather than the rule for changes in the electoral system 


2” See H. Hyman and P. Sheatsley, ‘Some Reasons Why Information Campaigns Fail’, : 
Public Opinion Quarterly (Fall 1947), pp. 412-23. ; 
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to be agreed party measures. . . . During the last thirty years no party has in fact 
created any special privileges for itself; the main battles have been over Labour 
attempts to abolish institutions which favoured the other side.” 


But it does mean that the reform of the Act’s regulation of expenditure 
will probably not be practical politics until the Conservative Party is 
removed from office. Alternatively, The Times suggested in the leader 
mentioned above that reform might come when ‘an embryonic abuse had 
grown into a notorious scandal’. 

On the basis of present proposals, the actual situation would not be 
changed substantially if the Opposition gained office. Reforms such as the 
publication of accounts, placing nuisance restrictions on corporation activi- 
ties, and similar changes that are most frequently mentioned would not 
solve the problems which have been created by the narrowness of the 
present Act. To date, Labour and the Liberals have been acting as pure 
opposition parties: they attack the Conservative government for not amend- 
ing an Act with major shortcomings, but they have nothing to suggest to 
make the law effective in a comprehensive way. 

Although critics of the present situation start with the eminently sound 
proposition that the present law has notable shortcomings, what follows is 
often misguided. In the first place, the importance of money in winning 
votes and elections is often exaggerated. Secondly, restrictive reforms are 
usually unrelated to alleged evils; or they are inefficient, ambiguous, or 
potentially draconian. Thirdly, suggestions for increasing the sums spent 
by Labour and the Liberals are often unexplored because of an ideological 
bias against the large-scale purchase of political services, particularly in 
the form of public relations. Fourthly, the critics have not given sufficient 
weight to the Conservative argument that it is going against democratic 
principles to restrict people and groups in their efforts to put ideas before 
the electorate. In the long run the controversy could better be settled by 
changes in the parties rather than by restrictive legislation; in other words, 
Labour and Liberal leaders could concentrate upon means of increasing 
their own party revenue and, incidentally, reappraise the process of reason- 
ing by which they have made an ogre out of money in elections. 


21 The Electoral System in Britain 1918-1951, pp. 141-2. 





THE POLITICAL ELITE IN AUSTRALIA 


S. ENCEL 
Australian National University 


THE notion of the ‘ruling class’ has—with reason—been out of favour for 
a long time. It has, however, left something of a vacuum in political thought, 
which a number of people have tried to fill with ‘élite groups’ of one kind 
or another. C. Wright Mills’s attempt to establish the existence of a ‘political 
directorate’ is the most appealing, or at least the most forceful, but it also 
suffers from the defect common to most studies of this sort. It is one thing 
to establish that the large organized hierarchies of government, industry, 
finance, and military power tend to throw up small directing groups whose 
members exhibit well-defined social characteristics. It is a rather different 
undertaking to investigate the setting within which these ‘power-holders’ 
or ‘decision-makers’ operate; but without such further inquiries the concept 
of the élite has very limited value for the study of society. By the ‘setting’ 
of power I mean such matters as processes of selection within the hierarchy, 
the sanctions attached to the exercise of power, relations between important 
groups within the various hierarchies, especially as shown in concrete acts, 
the nature and effectiveness of power as actually exercised, and the ends, 
apparent or professed, for which power is used. 

Political history in Australia has been marked by some remarkably 
forthright statements on such questions, and these will be considered here 
in conjunction with the biographical kind of inquiry to which a number 
of writers have restricted themselves.’ In common with Guttsman, the term 
‘political élite’ is here applied to Cabinet ministers. Because of its federal 
constitution, Australia has not one but seven Cabinets, and the state 
governments are vested with considerable powers. Accordingly, members 
of Cabinet in the six states are included in the biographical inquiry, and 
instances from state political history will be freely used. 


CABINET GOVERNMENT IN AUSTRALIA? 


In his little book on the British Constitution, Sir Ivor Jennings observes 


* For example, W. L. Guttsman, ‘The Changing Social Structure of the British Political 
Elite’, British Journal of Sociology, vol. ii, 1951; D. R. Matthews, The Social Background 
of Political Decision-Makers (N.Y., 1954). 

? This section is based on a forthcoming book by the author which is to be published 
by the Melbourne University Press, and the author wishes to acknowledge the Melbourne 
University Press’s permission to include material from his book. 

Political Studies, Vol. IX, No. 1 (1961, 16-36). 
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that the distinctive British contribution to constitutional practice is not 
representative but responsible government, that is to say, the conduct of 
administration by ministers who are members of and responsible to an 
elected legislature. In Australia this principle was introduced from the 
outset of colonial self-government in the 1850’s. To conform with the 
British tradition, the seven written constitutions made no express mention 
of a Cabinet, and to this day they provide no more than a legal framework 
for it. The operations of the ministry proper are governed almost entirely 
by conventions, practically all of them adopted from British precedent. 
As in the case of the other countries of the Commonwealth, the working 
of these conventions has been greatly modified by the fact that they have 
to encounter political systems which do not work in the same way as 
Britain’s. Australia, in particular, has been notable for the elaboration of 
a range of devices whose object is to enforce the responsibility of ministers, 
not primarily to one another, but to their party, both inside and outside 
parliament. In the process, the norms of behaviour which distinguish the 
British practice of collective responsibility have sometimes been changed 
almost beyond recognition. In this article we shall be concerned particu- 
larly with those aspects of the Cabinet system involving the mechanism of 
selection for office, and for controlling the behaviour of those selected when 
they are in office. 

The emphasis on relations between the ministry and the governing party 
(or parties) arises from the generally held view that the proper function of 
the Cabinet is to act as an instrument of the popular will, expressed through 
the demands of political parties and organized interest groups. The 
machinery of state, on this view, is simply collective power in the service 
of individual rights,? and true democracy, in the words of William Pember 
Reeves, ‘consists in the extension of state activity’.* One of the most striking 
expressions of such a sentiment was given in 1905 by a leading figure in the 
Labour movement, W. A. Holman, who later became Premier of New 
South Wales. In a celebrated public debate with George Reid, then Prime 
Minister of Australia, Holman declared: 


We regard the State not as some malign power hostile and foreign to ourselves, 
outside our control and no part of our organized existence, but we recognize in 
the State, we recognize in the Government, merely a committee to which is 
delegated the powers of the community . . . only by the powers of the State can 
the workers hope to work out their emancipation from the bonds which private 
| property is able to impose on them today.° 


> W. K. Hancock, Australia (Sydney, 1944), pp. 61 et seq. 

* Quoted by Albert Métin, Le Socialisme sans doctrines; législation ouvriére en Australie 
et Nouvelle Zélande (Paris, 1901), p. 229. 

* Socialism, the Reid~Holman Debate (Sydney, 1905), pp. 62-63. 
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Holman was here expressing a view held throughout the community (and 
echoed, indeed, by his opponent in the debate). It has sometimes been 
suggested that the real difference between a Labour Party and its political 
antagonists lies in Labour’s greater readiness to exploit the possibilities of 
government intervention, and not in any clash of principle over laissez-faire 
versus dirigisme. While it is true that this situation now applies, more or 
less, in all advanced industrial states, it has been characteristic of Australian 
politics for two generations. One notable result has been the perennial 
insistence by Labour spokesmen outside parliament that a Labour govern- 
ment is first and foremost a ‘reflex’ of the industrial movement. But a similar 
viewpoint is embodied in the rules of the Country Party, the ‘third party’ 
in Australian politics, and although the Liberal Party is less explicit it has 
been known to act on similar lines. 

An early manifestation of the general belief that politicians must be 
controlled in the ‘public interest’ was the advocacy of elective ministries F 
which appeared recurrently in the political literature of the 1880’s and 
1890’s. One of the most persistent exponents of this proposal was the 
radical publicist David Syme, editor and publisher of the influential daily 
paper The Age. In a book published in 1881, Syme alleged that the British 
constitution, whose true principle was representative government as f 
described in J. S. Mill’s famous essay, had been corrupted by the super- 
imposition of Cabinet or responsible government. Responsible government 
meant party government, with the result that the best qualified men 
were not appointed to ministerial office. If ministers were individually 
elected by parliament, their ability was more likely to be taken into account. 
Motions favouring elective ministries were introduced periodically into > 
various parliaments, and a determined attempt was made to provide for 
the election of the Federal Cabinet by both houses of parliament when the F 
federal constitution was being drafted in the 1890’s. In 1925 a former 
Country Party minister in the composite federal government led by S. M. F 
Bruce introduced such a motion into the House of Representatives, urging 
that ministers should be selected only on the grounds of ability. The powers fF 
of the Cabinet should be reduced so that its functions became purely 
administrative, and parliament should control policy through an extension 
of the committee system. As late as 1931 the All-for-Australia League, a 
conservative group with professedly ‘anti-party’ aims, adopted a platform 
urging elective ministries. 

In the event, what happened was the acceptance by the Labour Party 
of the principle that ministries should be elected by an exhaustive ballot of 
the parliamentary caucus (although the N.S.W. branch of the Party had at 
one time favoured election by parliament). A motion to this effect was 
introduced at the federal conference of the Australian Labour Party (ALP) 
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in 1905, but at this stage the Party was only prepared to agree that the 
members of the ministry should be the subject of recommendation by 
caucus. One of the strongest opponents of the elective principle was J. C. 
Watson, who had been Prime Minister of a short-lived federal ministry only 
the year before. At the next triennial conference in 1908, despite renewed 
opposition from Watson and other parliamentarians, the proposal for 
election by caucus was passed, and the method was used a few months 
later when Watson’s successor in the federal leadership, Andrew Fisher, 
formed a ministry. 

Non-Labour political opinion has always been divided on the virtues of 
this system. In 1905 the Argus newspaper issued a warning that election 
by caucus would result in the parliamentary Labour party becoming ‘the 
Jacobin Club of Australian politics’. The Age, on the other hand, wel- 
comed the conference decision in 1908 as a step towards the ultimate goal 
of ministries elected by parliament, and ‘a great improvement on the old 
system of secret selection’.’” After the election of a state Labour ministry 
in Western Australia in 1912, the leader of the Opposition in the Legisla- 
tive Council, J. W. Kirwan, observed that the conduct of the election had 
almost converted him to the principle, adding: ‘I think that the system of 
election is valuable inasmuch as it relieves the leader of embarrassment, 
and also I should imagine it prevents the jealousy that sometimes exists 
in parties where a particular individual may not be selected, and there is 
much subsequent irritation.’* On occasion, non-Labour ministries have 
resorted to election to resolve an awkward situation. In 1894, following 
the resignation of the Premier of Tasmania, the Governor sent for P. O. 
Fysh, leader of the largest party in the House of Assembly, who declined 
to accept a commission. After negotiations between the two ‘progressive’ 
groups in parliament, a ballot was held to decide the election of a leader, 
who could then be commissioned to form a government. In 1912 a dead- 
lock arose in Queensland over the appointment of an Acting Premier 
during the absence of Denham, the Premier, in Britain. As there was keen 
competition for the post, Denham decided that any selection made by him 
might have the appearance of choosing an heir-apparent. A ballot was 
accordingly held, with the Clerk of the Legislative Assembly acting as 
returning officer. 

During the First World War there emerged as a permanent force on the 
political scene a party based on the rural areas. It was originally called by 
a variety of names (e.g. the Farmers’ Union and the Progressive Party), but 
the title of ‘Country Party’ became general in the 1920’s. The Party adopted 


* Quoted by D. E. McHenry, ‘The Origins of Caucus Selection of Cabinet’, Historical 
Studies, vol. vii, no. 25, 1955. 7 Ibid. 


Pi D. E. McHenry, ‘Caucus over Cabinet’, University Studies in History and Economics, 
pt. 1955. 
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a series of rigid rules governing the participation of its parliamentary 
members in composite ministries. It should be explained that since the 
appearance of the Country Party, it has been virtually impossible for the 
main non-Labour party, the Liberals (also known at various times in their 
history as the Nationalists and the United Australia Party), to gain a par- 
liamentary majority, and as a result non-Labour administrations, with only 
rare exceptions, have included ministers from both parties. The rules of the 
Country Party were designed to protect its position as a permanent junior 
partner, and the device of a ‘composite ministry’ rather than a ‘coalition’ 
was the result. In this situation each party retains its separate identity, and 
the two parliamentary groups regularly hold separate meetings. Ministers 
remain responsible to their own party and not merely to the Cabinet, and 
the choice of ministers by the Prime Minister or Premier® is restricted by 
the right of the Country Party to nominate an agreed number of ministers 
and usually to specify the portfolios they will hold. Country Party ministers 
are bound by decisions of the extra-parliamentary party as well as their 
own caucus. The Party’s federal constitution lays down that ‘acceptance of 
portfolios in any other than a purely Country Party government must be 
with the approval of a majority of members of the Federal Council’. From 
the beginning Country Party ministers have been elected by exhaustive 
ballot on precisely similar lines to those of the Labour Party. 

During the last few years the elective principle has made headway in the 
Liberal Party as well. In 1954 a public opinion poll showed that almost half 
of the voters who normally voted for the Liberal Party favoured the election 
of Cabinet ministers.’° In the following year the Liberals were returned to 
office in the state of Victoria with a majority over both other parties. Some 
years earlier the state Liberal Party had attempted to negotiate a merger | 
with the Country Party, which failed in the country at large but led to the 
entry of several Country parliamentarians into the Liberal caucus. After 
the election victory of 1955 the Party, now known as the Liberal and F 
Country Party, adopted a set of rules providing for the election of ministers, F7 
presumably under the influence of the events just described. These rules F 
provide that when the leader of the LCP has been commissioned to form 
a government, the Party shall elect all members except two by secret 
exhaustive ballot. The Premier will then appoint the two remaining minis- 
ters, and allot all the portfolios. (The ALP rules also provide that the Party 
leader has a free hand in the allotment of portfolios, once the required 
number of ministers has been chosen.) Vacancies arising in the ministry 
are dealt with alternately by election or through appointment by the 
Premier. 


° The accepted usage is ‘Premier’ in the states and ‘Prime Minister’ in the federal sphere. 
© Australian Public Opinion Polls, Bulletin, June 1954. 
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The example of Victoria was followed two years later in Queensland, 
where Labour was unseated by a Country—Liberal combination. After the 
parties had agreed on the division of portfolios, the ministers were elected 
by exhaustive ballot among the parliamentary members of each party, 
acting separately. An attempt has also been made to have the system intro- 
duced in Canberra. In 1956 a special committee of the Federal Parliamen- 
tary Liberal Party produced a report urging that the possibility of electing 
part or all of the Cabinet should be the subject of decision by the Liberal 
caucus. No action, however, has been taken on this recommendation. 


THE ‘DEMOCRACY’ OF ELECTION BY CAUCUS 


It is not possible in a single article to deal adequately with the numerous 
and complicated struggles that have attended the interminable attempt to 
make governments directly responsive to the wishes of their political sup- 
porters. Enough has been said to show that the processes by which the 
members of governments are selected—which is the question to which this 
article is addressed—are an integral part of this general context. Indeed, 
this is true of any political system, and criticisms of the elective method are 
often superficial because they fail to take this into account. Lord Attlee, 
| for example, is quite sure that the ALP’s procedure (which, incidentally, 
was adopted by the New Zealand Labour Party in 1940) is wrong." It is 
apparent that what he means is that it is inconceivable in Britain. It is not 
only inconceivable, it is irrelevant. Such a practice would be quite out of 
harmony with the general character of cabinet government in Britain, but 
it is readily explicable in its native habitat, just as the method of electing 
the Swiss Federal Council is the outcome of a highly idiosyncratic political 
system. We may now look more closely at the working of the process, 
beginning with the Labour Party, where the situation is most clearly defined 
and the operation of the machinery is open to close inspection. 

Election of the ministry has been attacked not only by Labour’s political 
antagonists but by people inside the Labour movement. One disgruntled 
candidate for office wrote that the elective system ‘was productive of 
destructive and disintegrating influences . . . out of a well of barter and 
intrigue arose a great deal of jealousy and much ill-feeling (for a time con- 
cealed), while some Ministers were burdened with preliminary obligations 
which they were obliged to honour when they would have preferred other 
courses’. Describing the election of the New South Wales government in 
1913, he recounts the activities of one individual who ‘strove to purchase 
a portfolio by buying drinks and dinners for members and by almost fore- 
ing loans on impecunious newcomers’. On the day of the ballot this member 
checked his investments by ‘scrutinizing the ballot papers of his debtors 


"| As it Happened (London, 1954), p. 156. 
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behind the roller maps in the Public Works Committee’s room where the 
voting took place’. The system was a rotten one because it relieved the 
Premier ‘of all responsibility with regard to his colleagues and enables him, 
if so minded, secretly to select the sycophants and incapables best fitted to 
be his tools’.!? The late Professor Gordon Childe, who at an early stage of 
his career was private secretary to a Labour Premier of N.S.W., wrote 
caustically of the preference shown by caucus for faithful party hacks 
rather than men of ability: ‘Such consistency in the choice of old favourites 
is sufficient commentary on the efficacy of this check in the hands of 
caucus.” 

Disraeli, writing in Coningsby about the Tory governments of the 
1820’s, observed that it was not feasible ‘to gratify so many ambitions, or 
to satisfy so many expectations. Every man had his double; the heels of 
every placeman were dogged by friendly rivals ready to trip them up.’ The 
elective process encourages manceuvres both to get into office and to eject 
the least popular of those already there. The parliamentary party is gener- 
ally anxious to promote a ‘spill’, i.e. the complete re-election of the ministry. 
Spills always occur when a Labour ministry is returned ata general election, 
and frequently when a casual vacancy arises, although as Labour govern- 
ments have become more and more stable and long-lived during the last 


generation, this tendency has become less marked. The common feature of . 


caucus elections is the existence of ‘tickets’ (i.e. lists of preferred candi- 
dates), promoted by the party leadership or by blocs among the members. 
The two groups most frequently accused of bloc voting are the organized 
right-wing Catholic faction and the Australian Workers’ Union (AWU). 


The AWU is a vast general union, by far the largest and most influential in 
the country, and its ability to influence both the personnel and the policies f 


of Labour governments has been evident in the federal sphere as well as 
the two states of Queensland and N.S.W., where it is strongest. At the 


N.S.W. state conference of the ALP in 1913, when the AWU leaders | 
accused the ministry of flouting the will of the labour movement, they were [- 


attacked by George Black, who accused them of trying to oust members 
of the ministry by nominating members of the AWU against them at the 
impending general election. Between 1916 and 1923 the party in N.S.W. 
was dominated by the AWU, and a series of struggles took place over the 
composition of the Storey and Dooley governments (1920-2). In 1916 the 
movement had been split by a violent dispute over conscription for military 


service, and in the process almost the entire leadership of the party had F 


been expelled (the press declared that Labour had ‘blown out its brains’). 
When Labour won the N.S.W. general election in 1920, competition for 


% George Black, History of the N.S.W. Labour Party, Part 6, p. 27. 
8 V. G. Childe, How Labour Governs (London, 1923), p. 23. 
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places was correspondingly intense. John Storey had been elected parlia- 
mentary leader in 1916, but the AWU leadership tried to unseat him before 
the ministry was chosen. According to one of the principal actors in these 
events, a group of parliamentarians under the leadership of John Bailey, 
president of the Central Branch of the AWU, met secretly in Centennial 
Park, Sydney, and drew up a ‘ticket’ on which Bailey, who was a member 
of the Legislative Council, was second. Storey got wind of the meeting and 
sent one of his lieutenants, W. J. McKell (later Premier of N.S.W. and 
Governor-General of Australia) to report on it. He then drew up a counter- 
ticket, which swept the poll.'* The AWU rationalized its hostility to the 
parliamentary leadership by invoking the traditional distrust of politicians. 
An article in its weekly newspaper, The Worker, declared that the Labour 
politician had assumed too much importance. ‘We leant heavily upon him 
» and he was not strong enough to bear the burden. Then when he failed us, 
in our rage we struck out furiously, treating as a bad servant the man we 
had depraved by making him master.”5 A few years earlier a famous 
| editorial in this paper had proclaimed that the ALP was ‘infinitely in ad- 
| vance of the days when the workers had to be “led”. They have no use for 
» leaders. In conference assembled, they formulate their policies and decide 
their tactics.”! 

Soberer historians of the Labour movement have suggested a less high- 
» minded explanation for these recurrent conflicts, in which ministerial office 
' is the prize. Childe shows that Labour history has been characterized 
| by repeated cycles in which the existing leadership is overthrown by 
' atrade union faction, whose leaders achieve ministerial office by using the 
‘solidarity’ on which the movement is based. Professor Miller asserts that 
the practices of the Labour Party . . . all tend towards a condition in which a 
Party clique can retain power within its hands . . . dictatorial authority in the 
Labour Party has always been exercised in the name of ‘the Movement’, and has 
| fed upon a widespread suspicion within the rank and file of ‘careerist politicians’ 
| --- One after the other, a series of Trade Union and party cliques has at various 
_ Stages of Australian political history used these arguments to destroy its rivals 
f and in turn to be destroyed by them.” 
| Discussing the struggles in N.S.W. already described, D. W. Rawson points 
» out that most of the AWU leaders were themselves politicians, and that 
what was sought ‘was not the domination of politicians by the [party] 
executive but the domination of both executive and politicians by a parti- 
| cular group of men who included members of both’.”* 


‘* J. T. Lang, I Remember (Sydney, 1956), p. 167. 

‘Ss The Worker, Sydney, 9 Sept. 1918. 

* Ibid. 1914; quoted by H. V. Evatt, Australian Labour Leader (Sydney, 1940), p. 340. 

’ J. D. B. Miller, ‘Party Discipline in Australia’, Political Science, vol. v, 1953. 

' _“ ‘The Organization of the Australian Labour Party 1916-1941’, unpublished Ph.D. 
f dissertation, University of Melbourne, 1954. 
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The role of the Catholic Church in these struggles is both more complex 
and more subtle. The exact correlation between Catholic belief (usually 
associated with Irish origin) and Labour political affiliation has always 
been a matter of controversy, and careful study of the problem is only 
a recent development.’® The general indication, however, is that about 
three-quarters of all Catholics consistently vote Labour (including, since 
1955, both the ALP and the almost exclusively Catholic splinter party, the 
Democratic Labour Party). As Labour votes are generally close to one-half 
of the total in both state and federal elections, it is reasonable to infer that 
about 40 per cent. of Labour support comes from Catholics (who make up 
25 per cent. of the entire community). With the aid of the peculiar religious 
and social solidarity conferred by the Catholic religion, it is not difficult for 
so large a minority to organize itself for gaining power. However, this 
solidarity must not be exaggerated, and attempts by Catholic laymen or 
clerics to exploit it for political action have led to considerable tension 
within the Catholic community. Nor is it possible to show that the Church 
has greatly benefited in any specific way from the undeniable fact that 
a very high proportion of Labour ministers have been Catholics. It is, in 
fact, in this sphere rather than in policy-making that the Catholic influence 
has been most notable. The exercise of this influence has varied from one 
situation to another. In Queensland most of the AWU leaders have been 
Catholics. Between 1915 and 1957 Labour was continuously in office in 
that state with a single interruption from 1929 to 1932. During that period 
every one of the seven Labour Premiers was a Catholic, and only a handful 
of ministers did not belong to the faith. The stability of the Queensland 
Labour governments depended greatly on the close ties between the 
ministry and the AWU, which dominates the powerful ‘inner executive’ 
of the state ALP. It is all the more interesting, therefore, that the fall of 
the Labour ministry in 1957 was precipitated by a split between the govern- 
ment and the party executive on politico-religious grounds. The ministry, 
with one exception, were sympathetic to the Catholic faction which broke 
away from the federal and Victorian parties in 1955 to form the DLP; the 
deputy Premier, who was the exception, is also a Catholic, as was Mr. 
Bukowski, the secretary of the AWU in Queensland, who was also presi- 
dent of the party executive. However, the AWU leadership had become 
hostile to the DLP, and it was this hostility that brought about a political 
crisis. 

In N.S.W. Labour has been in office unbrokenly since 1941. Up to the 
end of 1958 each of the three Premiers to hold office during that period was 
a Catholic, and so were all but a handful of their Cabinet colleagues. 


'? For example, T. C. Truman, Catholic Action and Politics (Melbourne, 1959); I. F. 
Wilson, The Election in Yarra (Australian Political Studies Association, 1959). 
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Allegations of a Catholic ‘ticket’ were made when a ‘spill’ took place in 
1952 following the resignation of the Premier, J. J. McGirr, and his replace- 
ment by J. J. Cahill. One of the few non-Catholics in the ministry, Mr. C. R. 
Evatt (brother of the then Federal leader, Dr. H. V. Evatt), had been in- 
volved in a public controversy in the previous year over a scheme to estab- 
lish a Catholic university in N.S.W., and allegations were made that a ticket 
had been organized to exclude him from the new Cabinet. If the attempt 
was in fact made, it did not succeed, and Evatt was elected to the ministry. 
In the same year Labour came to office in Victoria, and six out of the 
fourteen members of the ministry were Catholics. It was later alleged” that 
one of the six, who was a very junior member of the parliamentary party, 
had been elected as a result of a ticket. 

In the Federal parliamentary party the number of Catholics and non- 
Catholics was roughly equal over the period of fifty years following the 
election of the first Commonwealth parliament in 1901.7" However, the 
conscription schism of 1916 led to a drastic change in the religious com- 
position of the ministry. Among the 70 men who were ministers in Labour 
governments between 1904 and 1949, 40 were Protestants, 27 were 
Catholics, and 3 were freethinkers. In the conflict over conscription, the 
backbone of the opposition to this policy was the Catholic Church, under 
the leadership of Dr. Daniel Mannix, Archbishop of Melbourne, and pre- 
viously head of Maynooth College. (Archbishop Mannix, now in his 
nineties, is still a potent force in the Church and in politics.) All but a few 
of the Party leaders who left the ALP on the conscription issue were Protes- 
tants. Consequently all but 5 of the 27 Catholics who became ministers held 
office subsequently to 1916. In the Chifley government of 1946, 11 out of 
the 19 ministers were Catholics. 

In Commonwealth politics there is the added complication of a federal 
system, which introduces a geographical bias into the selection of ministers, 
as each state tries to obtain its fair share of portfolios. “Tickets’ usually take 
this into account. The combined operation of the factors just described may 
be illustrated by taking the aforesaid Scullin ministry as a case study. When 
it took office in 1929, the federal parliamentary party had 56 members (the 
combined membership of both houses of the Commonwealth parliament 
then being 111). They were divided between the states as follows: New 
South Wales, 22; Victoria, 14; Queensland, 5; South Australia, 8; Western 
Australia, 2; Tasmania, 4; the Northern Territory, 1. The portfolios were 
distributed in the following way among these states: Victoria, 5; N.S.W.., 4; 
and one each among the four remaining states. Victoria was thus over- 
represented at the expense of N.S.W., the reason being that the successful 


* At a special party conference in Victoria in 1955. 
“2. F. Crisp and S. P. Bennett, A.L.P. Federal Personnel 1901-1954, Canberra, 1954. 
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ticket in the election had been the one backed by the AWU. Atthis time, the 
Labour machine in N.S.W. was controlled by a faction bitterly hostile to 
the AWU, headed by the former Premier, J. T. Lang, whereas the two 
leading figures in the Federal parliamentary party were J. H. Scullin (Vic- 
toria) and E. G. Theodore (formerly Premier of Queensland) who were 
both linked with the AWU. Only one of Lang’s supporters, J. A. Beasley, 
was successful in this election. The first ‘spill’ took place in March 1931, 
after 5 members of caucus, including 2 ministers, had defected to the Op- 
position. (The chief defector, J. A. Lyons, later became leader of a non- 
Labour government.) In the meantime Lang had again become Premier of 
N.S.W., and was espousing a set of fiscal measures to combat the depression 
crisis which were in sharp conflict with Commonwealth policy. As a result 
Beasley was defeated in the ballot, but N.S.W. increased its representation 
to 5 ministers. In June Beasley and the other Lang supporters refused the 
Labour whip, and a further ‘spill’ took place, in which N.S.W. representa- 
tion rose to 6, while Victoria’s fell to 4. Thus, although N.S.W. representa- 
tion in caucus had fallen by 7, its representation in Cabinet had increased 
from 4 to 6. This increase reflected the growth of AWU influence on the 
selection of ministers. In the first ministry there were 2 men linked with the 
AWU; in the second there were 4; in the third there were 5. One of them 
had been federal president of the union from 1919 to 1922; another was 
federal president from 1924 to 1938; a third was an official of the South 
Australian branch, and became federal president in 1938. A fourth was 
a former state president of the N.S.W. branch, and the fifth had been an 
organizer for the union in the latter state before entering parliament. In 
addition, one of these men was Scullin’s brother-in-law. Side by side with 
the advance of the AWU went an increase in Catholic representation. In 
the first ministry, 8 out of 13 ministers were Catholics. Despite the defec- 
tion of one of them (Lyons) the number rose to 9 in the second ministry, 
and to 10 in the third. 

The influence of Scullin himself can be traced in these reshuffles. In the 
first ‘spill’, he was instrumental in having Senator Daly, of South Australia, 
dropped from the ministry, and he was also responsible for the exclusion of 
John Curtin, later Prime Minister, from Cabinet. Curtin was member for 
a West Australian constituency, and on grounds of ability he should have 
obtained the one portfolio to go to a West Australian member. However, 
Curtin did not commend himself to Scullin because he was an ex-Catholic 
who had become an active rationalist; he was a heavy drinker; and he was 
unpopular with the AWU.” A nonentity was chosen instead. 


» A sharper contrast could hardly be imagined. Scullin was not only a devout Catholic 
but a puritanical one, and he had started his political career as an AWU organizer. 
Ironically, it was Curtin who succeeded him as leader of the parliamentary party in 1935, 
with strong AWU backing. 
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THE NON-LABOUR PARTIES AND ‘OUTSIDE INTERESTS’ 


Although there is no reason to believe that the internal relations of the 
non-Labour parties are significantly freer from strife than those of the 
Labour Party, they are generally less well publicized. A similar bias is to 
be found in other countries, but it is accentuated in Australia by the 
dramatic possibilities inherent in the election of Cabinet by Labour caucus. 
The influences which can be studied are those of the Country Party within 
a composite ministry, and the role of the ‘outside interests’ whose impor- 
tance in financing the Liberal Party may sometimes extend to a direct 
attempt to influence the personnel of Cabinet, especially the choice of the 
Premier or Prime Minister. 

From an early stage the Country Party was able to exercise some in- 
fluence on the choice of the leader of a composite Cabinet. In Tasmania 
the Nationalist Premier who had led the government since 1916 was de- 
posed in 1922 as the price of Country Party participation in the ministry. 
In Victoria, after a series of political crises, a composite ministry was 
formed in 1925 with the Country Party leader as its Premier, although the 
Nationalists were the larger party. In other cases the CP has been able to 
bargain successfully over the number of portfolios it is to receive. In 1927 
the Nationalist leader in N.S.W. offered the CP two portfolios in a com- 
posite ministry, but the CP was able to hold out for four, with its leader as 
deputy Premier. However, the most spectacular instances of the ability of 
the CP to affect the choice of a Prime Minister have occurred in federal 
politics. In 1922 there was a Nationalist government led by W. M. Hughes, 
who had been Labour Prime Minister until the great split over conscription 
in 1916. The Country Party, led by Dr. Earle Page, was hostile to Hughes 
and his closest associates. At the general election held in November 1922 
the Nationalists lost their majority in the House of Representatives, and 
the CP now held the balance of power. It succeeded in driving a hard 
bargain, by which Hughes was forced to resign and give way to his 
Treasurer, S. M. Bruce, who was persona grata to the Country Party. 
Only one other member of the former Hughes ministry was included in the 
hew composite government, in which the CP held four of the eleven port- 
folios, although its parliamentary representation was well under half that 
of the Nationalists. As these manceuvres took place after an election cam- 
paign in which Page had described the Nationalists as ‘looters and burglars’, 
and Bruce had described the Country Party as ‘men of paralysed intelli- 
gences’, it is no matter for surprise that the history of the government was 
marked by continuous tension and a long series of resignations and public 
quarrels. In a reference to the fact that Page was a surgeon by profession, 
one Labour member accused him of administering an anaesthetic to the 
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Nationalist party, ‘rendering them unfit for further service as His Majesty’s 
Government, though possibly useful as attendants on the Sultan of Turkey’.* 
Another Labour speaker observed that Hughes had been ‘taken to the bath- 
room, where his political throat had been cut’. 

Apart from the Country Party’s role in such cases, it has undoubtedly 
restricted the field open to aspiring members of the Liberal Party. In 1934 
the Minister for Commerce in the outgoing ministry led by J. A. Lyons was 
dropped in favour of Page when the Country Party joined a composite 
government. Since the assumption of office by a composite government 
under R. G. Menzies in 1949, there have been repeated reports of dis- 
content among younger members of the Liberal Party at the limitation 
imposed by the permanent allocation of portfolios to the Country Party. 
On the other hand, there have been occasions when the financial supporters 
of the Liberal Party have been able to influence the composition of Cabinet 
in an even more direct way. By contrast to the ALP, the extra-parliamentary 
organization of the Liberals is relatively inactive, and one important result 
has been to give special importance to the finance committee of the party in 
each state. Such finance committees, whose membership is largely co-opted, 
became characteristic of the Liberal parties after the strong trend to Labour 
manifested in federal and state elections in the period 1910-15. During 
their history these committees have had a variety of names—the Constitu- 
tional Union, National Union, Consultative Council, Liberal Union, and 
Institute of Public Affairs. Their existence, and the allegedly nefarious 
character of their activities, become public property during internal crises, 
when dictation by ‘outside interests’ is alleged by dissident groups within 
the Liberal Party.” It has been suggested, for example, that the resignation 
of Hughes in 1923 was brought about not only by pressure from the Country 
Party, but also from the National Union, which wanted Bruce as Prime 
Minister. Previously the National Union had been able to constrain Hughes 
to include Bruce in his Cabinet, although the latter had been in parliament 
only two years. 

Perhaps the outstanding case was the series of events that led to the 
emergence of J. A. Lyons as leader of a new anti-Labour party, the United 
Australia Party, in 1931. After his defection from the Scullin ministry, 
Lyons at first led a splinter group, but he later became parliamentary leader 
of the new party in place of J. G. Latham, leader of the Nationalists, who 
had replaced Bruce when the latter was defeated in the general election of 
1929. A number of stories are current about this manceuvre. Sir Frederic 
Eggleston, who had been a Nationalist minister in Victoria, describes the 


?> Commonwealth Parliamentary Debates, vol. cii, 1923, pp. 47-63. 

** Ibid., pp. 18-19. 

** L. F. Crisp, The Parliamentary Government of the Commonwealth of Australia 
(2nd ed., Melbourne, 1954), gives examples in his fourth chapter. 
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National Union as a ‘background organization’, and is clearly referring to 
this episode when he writes that ‘on one occasion the leaders of the back- 
ground organization told the head of a party facing an election, who was 
supposed to have no popular appeal, that unless he handed over the leader- 
ship to someone else, the funds would not be forthcoming . . . the person 
selected by the organization actually did lead, rather to the misfortune of 
Australia’.*° A similar accusation was made at the time by Page, leader of 
the Country Party, who blamed the Associated Chambers of Manufactures 
(Australia’s equivalent of the British FBI or the American NAM) for 
dictating the high tariff policy of the UAP.”’ According to a recent account 
by a former Clerk of the House of Representatives, Lyons was induced to 
leave the Labour Party by offers to make him leader of a new non-Labour 
party. These offers emanated from the National Union and the Associated 
Chambers of Manufactures, with the key role being played by the editor of 
the Melbourne Herald, Sir Keith Murdoch.* 


THE COMPOSITION OF THE ELITE 


The above analysis of influences affecting the composition of the poli- 
tical élite has been pursued at some length in order to provide an adequate 
‘setting’ for a study of the actual membership of the élite. The material that 
follows is based on two sets of data: a biographical analysis of the 176 
ministers who held federal office from the opening of the first federal 
parliament in 1901 until the general election of 1951, and the results of 
a postal questionnaire sent to all surviving members of state and federal 
ministries who held office between 1945 and 1958. Out of 138 question- 
naires dispatched, 91 completed ones were returned, 63 from state and 28 
from federal ministers. It will be convenient to designate these two groups 
separately as the ‘federal’ and ‘mixed’ groups, but for some purposes they 
will be taken as a composite entity, made up of 243 separate individuals. 

We may begin by examining the federal group in terms of the representa- 
tion of the various states. Geographically speaking, Australia is unbalanced 
by the concentration of population and economic activity in the south- 
eastern corner, occupied by the two states of N.S.W. and Victoria. This 
imbalance is reflected in politics, and the other four states have been con- 
cerned to reduce the dominance of the two leading ones by obtaining 
adequate representation in Cabinet. Party interests have sometimes been 
overshadowed by this concern. In 1915 a Liberal member of the South 
Australian parliament protested at the absence of any South Australians 
in the Hughes Labour ministry. In 1904 the conservative press of Queens- 


* Sir Frederic Eggleston, Reflections of an Australian Liberal (Melbourne, 1952), 
pp. 135-6. 

27 Sydney Morning Herald, 1 Jan. 1932. 

* F.C. Green, in a series of articles in the Sun-Herald, Sydney, in 1959. 
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land, after expressing its disappointment with Senator Drake, a Queens- 
lander who had been in the first two Liberal ministries, was gratified at the 
‘combativeness’ of two Labour ministers in the Watson government on 
behalf of their own state, and in 1929 the Nationalist Premier of Tasmania 
moved that the state parliament should express its pleasure at the inclusion 
of J. A. Lyons, formerly Premier of Tasmania, in the Scullin Labour 
ministry. The preponderance of the two most important states is illustrated 
by Table I.” 


TABLE I 
Distribution of M.P.s and Ministers, 1901-51 





Seats in Ministerial 
State parliament Posts 


(%) (%) 
N.S.W. . ‘ ‘ ; 31 33 
Victoria F ; * 24 29 
Queensland . ‘ 5 14 12 
South Australia J ‘ 11-5 11-5 
7 


Western Australia . ‘ 10 
Tasmania ‘i ‘ 9°5 75 


100-0 100-0 

















Compared with 55 per cent. of seats in parliament, N.S.W. and Victoria 


have had 62 per cent. of the ministerial posts, and as a consequence the 
other states have been under-represented. However, there is a striking dif- 
ference between the parties, as shown by Table II. 


TABLE II 





Liberal and 
C.P. ministers 


Labour 
ministers 





N.S.W. . 
Victoria . 
Queensland 
South Australia 
Western Australia 
Tasmania 


(%) 
40 


34 
10 
9 
3 
4 


(%) 
26 
21 
14 
14 
13 
11 





100-0 (n-106) 








100-0 (n-70) 





Taken together, the tables show that representation of the various states 


is much more even in the Labour Party, which may be attributed at least 
in part to the elective system. However, one remarkable bias produced in 
Labour ministries is the under-representation of N.S.W. In the fifty years 

? Allowance has been made in this table for the increase in size of the Commonwealth 


parliament in 1949 from 110 to 181 members. Where ministers changed their party, they 
are allotted to the party in which they originally held office. 
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under review, members from N.S.W. constituencies held 33 per cent. of all 
Labour seats, as compared with 26 per cent. of ministerial posts in Labour 
ministries. Western Australia and Tasmania, on the other hand, have had 
more than their share of ministerial posts in relation to parliamentary seats 
(13 per cent. as against 10 per cent. in the case of W.A., 11 per cent. as 
against 9 per cent. in that of Tasmania). In the Liberal and Country Parties, 
N.S.W. and Victoria are both over-represented by comparison with the 
smaller states, with Victoria being the more striking example. During the 
period non-Labour members from Victoria held 29 per cent. of all non- 
Labour seats in parliament, compared with 34 per cent. of all posts in non- 
Labour governments. As Victoria has long played an outstanding role 
within the Liberal Party, which has usually been more united in that state 
than in N.S.W., its predominance in Cabinet positions is hardly surprising. 
The choice of Prime Ministers also illustrates the greater spread to be 
found in the Labour Party. Of its seven Prime Ministers since Federation, 
three were from N.S.W., two from Queensland, one from Victoria, and one 
from Western Australia. In the Liberal-Country combination, only one of 
the nine Prime Ministers has not come from either N.S.W. or Victoria, and 
this exceptional case (Lyons) was an ex-Labour man. 

The most convenient indices for the analysis of differences in social 
stratification are occupation and education. Here, too, sharp cleavages are 


to be found between the parties. We may begin by examining social origin 


in terms of father’s occupation, which is available for the ‘mixed’ group 
of 91. 


TABLE III 





Father’s occupation Liberal-CP 


Rural proprietors. ; ; ‘ 21 14 7 
Professional and semi-professional . 3 17 10 7 
Administrative . , E A , . 8 7 1 
Commercial and clerical . : e 21 8 13 
Manual workers ‘ 3 ; : - 16 6 10 
Other ‘ ‘ js ‘ ‘ ‘ 5 8 2 6 








91 47 a4 














Note. The above categories are adapted from those used in the 1947 census of occupa- 
tions carried out by the Commonwealth Statistician. As numbers are so nearly equal 
between the two party groups, the raw figures have not been converted into percentages. 
The category ‘administrative’ includes business managers and proprietors as well as senior 
government officials, ships’ officers, &c. 


It will occasion no surprise that more Labour ministers should be of 
working-class origin than non-Labour ministers. It is remarkable, never- 
theless, that the largest single group among the fathers of Labour ministers 
is the ‘commercial and clerical’ category, which may be described roughly 
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as ‘lower-middle class’. The high proportion of rural proprietors among 
non-Labour ministers is only partly accounted for by the Country Party, 
which is represented by 13 in the non-Labour group of 47; 7 of the 13 were 
the sons of rural proprietors. Another striking fact is that the six Labour 
ministers whose fathers’ occupations are given as ‘other’ were in fact or- 
phaned in their early youth or infancy. Without very careful investigation 
of these cases, it is impossible to say what the significance of this curious 
fact may be, but its psychological possibilities (a compensatory search for 
power (or for identity?)) are fascinating. 


TABLE IV 





Father’s occupational group 


1947 
census 


Fathers of 
business 
men 


Fathers of 
government 
officials 


Fathers of 
ministers 





(%) (%) (%) (%) 
Rural proprietors ‘ ‘ 17-9 7 10 23 
Professional and semi-professional ‘ ‘4 3-5 19 16 18-5 
Administrative. ‘ ; ‘ R r 5-6 31 11 9 
Commercial and clerical : 16-4 28 35 23 
Manual workers . : ; 7 47-2 12 22 17:5 
Other ‘ : ‘ 9-4 3 6 9 


100-0 100 100 100-0 




















It is of interest to compare these results with the figures given for business 
leaders and senior Commonwealth government officials in earlier studies of 
élite groups.” 

On the basis of the above table it would appear that the opportunities for 
upward social mobility between generations are somewhat greater in politi- 
cal life than in the other two spheres. 


TABLE V 





1947 
census— All Liberal- 
all ministers CP 
breadwinners (%) (%) 
Occupational group (%) (n-243) (n—142) 


Rural proprietors . 5 ‘ 8-5 21 28 11 
Professional and semi-professional ‘ 5-2 37 44 26 
Administrative . a ‘ ‘ 7-0 16 25 5 
Commercial and clerical 20-0 8 2 16 
Manual workers 47-6 18 1 42 
Other . 11-7 - a ae 


100-0 








100 100 100 

















* These figures will be found in two articles by the author, ‘The Bureaucratic Elite in 
Australia’ and ‘The Business Elite in Australia’, to be published in the British Journal of 
Sociology. 
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A somewhat different aspect of this question relates to the previous oc- 
cupations of Cabinet ministers, and here the divergence between the parties 
is very clear-cut, as shown by the last table. Table V relates to the 243 
separate individuals covered by the two sets of original data, comprising 
180 federal ministers who held office between 1901 and 1951, and 63 state 
ministers who held office between 1945 and 1958. It may be noted that 
whereas the first column of figures in Table IV refers only to male bread- 
winners, in Table V we are concerned with all breadwinners. 

Before drawing conclusions from these figures, some comments should 
be made. The ‘manual workers’ in the Labour Party were nearly all trade 
union officials, as were some of the white-collar workers in the ‘commercial 
and clerical’ category. Altogether 48 of the 101 Labour ministers were 
trade union officials before entering parliament, and most of these were 
full-time officials. The majority of them had held one of the leading offices 
at state or federal level; 12 of the federal ministers had been national presi- 
dent or secretary of their union. Another feature is the number of lawyers 
in the ‘professional’ group. Out of 89 individuals, no less than 48 were 
_ lawyers, 34 of them in the non-Labour parties, 14 in the Labour Party. 
However, only 3 of the Labour men had gone straight into the legal profes- 
sion after completing their education; the rest had qualified as lawyers by 
part-time study while working as trade union officials or clerical employees. 
» Some of the trade union officials, therefore, are included in the professional 
group, and not classified as manual workers. 

It may be thought that virtually all the Country Party ministers have been 
rural proprietors. In fact, more than one-third came from non-rural occupa- 
» tions, including three lawyers. Page, the first federal leader, was a doctor, 
and his successor, Fadden, an accountant. One-half of the ‘rural proprie- 
tors’ in the non-Labour group have been Liberals, indicating that the poli- 
) tical importance of the farming community spans all the parties. The 
Labour Party*! has always included a sizeable farming group in the federal 
parliamentary caucus, whose actual strength has oscillated in response to 
Labour’s popularity in the wheat-growing areas. In 1941 the proportion of 
farmers in the parliamentary Labour Party reached a peak of 18 per cent., 
after a decade of agricultural depression. The division of rural proprietors 
among the three parties reflects the divisions within the rural community 
) itself, but it is also politically advantageous to farmers and graziers aspiring 
to office. The two main parties are constantly interested in weakening the 
» CP’s hold on the rural vote, and one way is to offer ministerial posts to 
members from rural constituencies. 

) The other group whose numerical representation in Cabinet is far greater 
» than its strength in society at large is that composed of the professional 


” L. F. Crisp, The Australian Federal Labour Party 1901-51 (London, 1955), appendix 7. 
5540.9.1 
D 
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men. In this respect Australia conforms to the results found in Britain, 
France, Germany, and the United States. In the preponderance of lawyers, 
particularly, it resembles the U.S.A. There are, nevertheless, two distinctive 
features. One is the extent to which the prevailing philosophy that parties 
should act, when in power, as a ‘reflex’ of the interest groups that support 
them, affects the representation of these groups in the Cabinet; the other 
is the sharpness of the cleavage between the two parties in terms of Cabinet 
personnel. This distinction is made even clearer if we compare the parlia- 
mentary party and Cabinet, in terms of occupational breakdown. In non- 
Labour Cabinets the proportion of professional men is far higher than it is 
among non-Labour parliamentarians—a fact which is on all fours with the 
situation in other countries. In the federal Cabinet that was in office at the 
beginning of 1951, 11 out of the 19 members were professional men, 5 of 
them lawyers. Another 5 ministers were businessmen, and the remaining 
4 were farmers or graziers. As against this, professional men formed 40 per 
cent. of the parliamentary party, while farmers and graziers accounted for 
37 per cent. In the federal parliamentary Labour Party from 1901 to 1951, 
41 per cent. of members were manual workers, compared with 48 per cent. 
of ministers; 20 per cent. of members were professional men, compared 
with 24 per cent. of ministers. On the other hand, it should be noticed that 
the situation inside the Labour Party has changed since Federation. As 
Crisp shows, the proportion of manual workers has fallen steadily, and 
since the early 1930’s has been less than half. Side by side with this decline F 
has been a fall in the number of trade union officials, which in 1901 was F 
72 per cent., but fell below 50 per cent. in 1917 and has declined slowly 
since then. Before 1941 the proportion of white-collar workers in the parlia- 
mentary party was always less than 10 per cent., but it began to rise at the [ 
1943 election, and by 1951 it had reached 28 per cent. The next federal J 
Labour government will undoubtedly be affected by this remarkable f 
trend, which shows every sign of continuing. (The election of a university F 
lecturer to a federal Labour seat in 1955 may perhaps be regarded asa fF 
portent.) é 
The effect of prolonged terms of office also has the effect of diluting the 
manual worker and trade union element in Labour governments. Labour | 
has been continuously in office in New South Wales since 1941. In the f 
original ministry of 15, 5 were prominent union officials, and 5 others had 
some union background. Up to the end of 1958, an additional 16 ministers F 
had held office, only one of whom had been a union official of any im- 
portance. 
In the sphere of education we can also find some sharp differences F 
between the parties. More than half of the non-Labour ministers had te 
ceived some tertiary education (64 out of 142); of this number, most were 
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university graduates, the remainder being accountants, engineers, &c., who 
had received their qualifications at other institutions. Only 21 of the 142 had 
received no more than a primary education. Among the Labour ministers, 
20 out of 101 had tertiary qualifications, and 55 had had no more than 
a primary education. We also have information about schooling for the 
‘mixed’ group of 91 state and federal ministers. Among the 47 non-Labour 
ministers in this group, 28 had attended private secondary schools, of whom 
18 had been to ‘public’ schools affiliated with the Headmasters’ Conference 
of Australia. Among the 44 Labour men, 17 were identified as Catholics, 
all of whom had been to church schools; only 3 had attended ‘public’ 
schools. 

One obvious distinction between the parties is that in the Labour move- 
ment Cabinet office is much more the end result of a political career than 
it is in the non-Labour parties. We may exclude for this purpose the period 
before 1923, as it is strongly influenced by nineteenth-century colonial 
politics. This gives us 103 non-Labour and 81 Labour ministers who have 
held office since that date. Among 77 non-Labour federal ministers, only 12 
had had experience in state parliaments, compared with 14 out of 50 Labour 
ministers, 2 of whom had been state Premiers. The importance of previous 
trade union office in the Labour Party has already been indicated. In addi- 
tion, 12 of the 81 Labour ministers in both state and federal governments had 
held important offices in the extra-parliamentary party, making more than 
half who had had a career either in the unions or the party. By contrast, 20 
out of 103 non-Labour ministers had had some political career outside 
parliament. In neither case, however, has local government office been 
a common feature of the careers of men who have become Cabinet 
ministers. 

The importance of Catholics inside the Labour Party has already been 
discussed, but one final note may be added. Only 8 of the 142 non- 
Labour ministers have been Catholics, and of these 2 were former Labour 
men. Similarly, the proportion of Catholics among those who have defected 
from the Labour Party is very small. Altogether 31 members of the federal 
parliamentary Labour Party defected to the other side, of whom 13 were 
ministers at the time of defection or had previously been ministers. Out of 
this 31, only 5 were Catholics, 3 of them ministers. 

The last point to be mentioned is an oddity. Among the professional 
men who have attained Cabinet rank, medical men have been remarkably 
prominent. Since 1920, 9 doctors and 1 dentist have been ministers, mostly 
as incumbents of the Health portfolio. One of these (Page) was Prime 
Minister for a brief period, and another was Premier of Victoria. Women, 
on the other hand, have not figured prominently. Although universal adult 
suffrage has operated in all Australian parliaments since the beginning of 
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the century, the first woman member of parliament was not elected until 
1925, and only two women have held Cabinet office, both of them since 
the Second World War. In political life, as in business, women have not 
made use of the opportunities that are, theoretically at least, open to them. 





‘GROUP ANALYSIS’ AND SCIENTISM IN 
POLITICAL STUDIES 
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I 


THIS paper is not intended to be an attack on the idea of studying politics 
as a pattern of struggle among interest groups. There can be no question 
that this approach has revolutionized our subject and done a great deal to 
build its self-respect as an independent discipline. If for no other reason, it 
is a congenial way to think and talk about the subject because it is one 
which comes naturally to politicians and administrators themselves, and so 
presumably is reasonably close to the realities of political life. But there 
are questions about its use and significance in academic work which still 
seem to cost us confusion and bother, and it is some of these that I wish to 
discuss, without claiming that they have all remained unnoticed hitherto, 
or that this brief review can solve them once for all. Does the ‘group 
approach’ really represent a new ‘break-through’ towards a science of 
politics? How is it related to the moral valuation of types of group activity 
(‘pressures’, ‘lobbying’, and so on)? Just why is it so popular with students 
of politics at the present time? Does it really destroy the concepts of 
‘national interest’ and ‘general interest’? More important, does this ap- 
proach establish the primacy or universality of ‘groups’ as the ‘elements’ of 
the political process? Indeed, is the notion of ‘group’ (whatever that may 
mean) truly the essential feature of the line of analysis that goes by that 
name? Has that line established any claim to be the one true mode of 
analysing politics? And finally, how far does it exemplify some of the 
commoner ‘scientistic’ fallacies, particularly the notion of a ‘predictive’ 
political model expressed in quantitative terms? 


II 


The first of these questions will, of course, permeate the whole paper. In 
| the present section one aspect of it, the ‘newness’ of the group approach, 
must be briefly considered, because the problem of moral valuations of 
group activities is inseparable from some of the historical and intellectual 
origins of the current fashion of ‘group analysis’. 


Indeed, it is their self-consciousness about the moral overtones of the 
Political Studies, Vol. IX, No. 1 (1961, 37-51). 
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study of group pressures in modern politics that may have led some group 
analysts to overrate the newness of their concern with groups and the state. 
For example, scholars like David Truman have noted the antecedents of 
their own work in the writings of Madison and de Tocqueville who, 
like themselves, saw the possible clash between group phenomena and 
Rousseau-inspired conceptions of constitutional government. But from 
a wider point of view we may recognize the kinship between modern group 
studies and much earlier observations, such as Aristotle’s and Harrington’s 
linking of class structure with types of polity. Nor does a good deal of the 
current work in this field seem epoch-making to anyone familiar with, say, 
the French political sociologists from Comte to Sorel—to say nothing of 
Marx and all Marxists. 

There is scope for more exploration of these affiliations between ‘tradi- 
tional’ scholarship and the contemporary school of group studies in politics. 
Arthur F. Bentley, the American founder of this school, was more learned 
in such scholarship than many of his followers—he devoted more than 
a third of his pathfinding book’ to it—but mainly to demolish rather than 
to acknowledge debt. Hence what we explore here must be, not the ante- 
cedents that Bentley rejected, but the influences directly reflected in his own 
and his successors’ work. 

Bentley’s own book clearly shows the powerful influence of the fin de 
siécle waves of scandal and reform in American government, centred on 
privileged evasions or manipulations of the law by private interest groups. 
Similar stimuli are acknowledged in the revival of Bentleyism since the 
Second World War. It might also be rewarding to consider how much the 
contemporary ‘group interest’ approach owes to that other outbreak of 
muckraking, the passionate literature of the Left in the nineteen-thirties. 
This was the era of The Merchants of Death, Tory M.P., and similar ex- 
posés of the hidden pressures—assumed to be sinister because hidden— 
of private interests upon politics and government. Can there be a signifi- 
cant connexion between this literature of protest, this spate of unashamedly 
emotive propaganda, and the current fashion of political analysis whose 
practitioners are so anxious to proclaim the advent of Olympian, ‘value- 
free’ political science? Many of the latter are, of course, well aware of the 
paradox. But its resolution tends to be impeded by two forms of scientistic 
dogma which we must later examine more closely: the conviction that 
relationships of thought, in contrast to those of ‘underlying groups’, are of 
no significance; and the notion that ‘values’ are irrelevant to political under- 
standing except as ‘data’, as ‘observed forms of pressure’. I believe that the 
paradox sometimes has mischievous results and therefore should be 
squarely faced; and that it can be resolved if, and only if, we admit the 


* The Process of Government (1908), Bloomington, Indiana, 1949. 
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possibility of ‘values’ external to (as well as included in) the processes 
studied. 


III 


If, in orthodox fashion, we are willing to examine ‘group analysis’ itself 
as a case-study of the development of political thought in relation to a social 
and historical context, it is easy to understand its Janus quality. The ‘un- 
covering of underlying factors’ is a role which appeals alike to the radical 
and to the scientific temperament. It is no accident that both of these stand- 
points have been prominent in the century which has put bourgeois 
capitalism on trial and, simultaneously, lured students of society into long- 
ing for the intellectual satisfactions and amoral certainties of triumphant 
physical science. For the same reason, it is no accident that radical sym- 
pathies still frequently loom in the assumptions, if not overtly in the writ- 
ings, of some of the academics who most stoutly profess their dedication 
to the building of a political ‘science’. 

For those in search of such a science, the group analysis has a natural 
appeal. Its categories seem, at first glance, to be ‘given’, ‘naturally’, in the 
‘raw materials’ of political life, in contrast to the more ‘abstract’ categories 
of traditional political theory and of constitutional law and conventions. 
Hence they seem susceptible more easily to the empirical observation, 
description, and classification—even measurement—characteristic of 
scientific work. Because ‘groups’ and ‘group behaviour’ are also interesting 
to sociologists, anthropologists, and psychologists, their study promises to 
politics dons a cosy sense of kinship with fellow workers in the ‘social 
sciences’—a sense of belonging to a wider circle of scholarship which is 
the wistful need of all the pioneers of social science. At the same time, and 
pethaps most important of all as an academic motivation, the ‘group’ ap- 
proach seems to provide a promising opportunity for ‘political science’ to 
| earn self-respect as a separate and coherent ‘discipline’, more clearly distin- 
} guishable than hitherto from the assured and established disciplines of 
history, political philosophy, and law. But none of these attractions are 
psychologically inconsistent with that other, emotional appeal of a form 
of study which undertakes to ‘reveal’ the ‘realities underlying political 
forms’, the ‘true sources of power and influence in a society’, and so, by 
implication, to uncover abuses and provide the concrete evidence for social 
criticism. 

This is by no means all that could be said about the reasons for the rise 
of group theory; but other aspects of it (its obvious connexion, for example, 
with the emergence of liberal-democratic societies that tolerate and facili- 
late organized, vocal associations) do not concern me at the moment. Nor 
am I suggesting that all, or even most, academics who now practise ‘group 
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analysis’ are necessarily imbued with the ‘muckraking’ urge. But to the 
extent that the two things are associated, this has given rise to a confusion 
of thought which is still not uncommon. Historically, the confusion seems 
to have developed somewhat in the following way. 


IV 


As Arthur Bentley’s own avowals clearly show, the idea of the group 
approach was born (or reborn in this century at any rate) when the sinister, 
behind-the-scenes machinations of the trusts, insurance racketeers, and 
saloon and brewery interests were seen to be only extreme cases of the 
organized pressures, upon government and public opinion, that are charac- 
teristic of the whole of political activity. From this simple thought Bentley 
built up his whole elaborate thesis that every manifestation of politics, from 
the theories of reformers through the activities of legislatures, courts, and 
Officials to the rivalry of political parties and the influence of lobbies, could 
be ‘reduced to’ or (in words of Bentley’s one lapse into jargon) ‘functioned 
in terms of’ the mutual and interacting pressures of group interests. The 
jargon itself is a symptom of the scientistic attraction of a theory that con- 
ceives political events as the ‘resultants’ of polygons of homogeneous 
‘forces’, thus suggesting the possibility of measurement and prediction. 
But more significant for our immediate purpose is the sleight-of-mind 
which, by insisting on the ‘inevitability’ of this play of forces where issues 
are resolved by superior ‘strength’, removes or ignores all questions of the 
relative legitimacy of the ends sought or the means employed. Now, there 
is no need to quarrel with the ‘scientist’ who says that questions of legiti- 
macy, of right and wrong, may well exist but do not concern him as a 
scientist. But what sometimes happens in the lecture-room and the learned 
periodical is not as simple as this. 

So, at least, it was recently argued in Australia (where the group approach 
is very popular—and often effectively used), and the ensuing controversy 
seemed to confirm the allegation. Its originator, K. G. Armstrong, asserted 
that some teachers of group theory, intentionally or otherwise, seemed to 
trade on the atmosphere of ‘revelation’, of muckraking, of illegitimacy sur- 
rounding the popular idea of ‘pressure groups’ in order to stimulate the 
interest of students and, at times, to show off their own perspicacity in 
seeing beneath the surface of ‘respectable’ politics. Even this, of course, 
would be unexceptionable as the starting-point for criticism and advocacy 
of reform. But, as Armstrong continued, inconsistency and confusion arise 
when this approach is accompanied by either of two contradictory but 
related attitudes. 

The first, in Armstrong’s words, rests on the assumption that 


Throughout the whole framework of institutions that make up the State, from 
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Courts to Cabinet, decisions are made not on the basis of what is believed to be 
fair, or in the ‘General Interest’, or in line with an ideology but simply on the 
basis of which of the pressure groups involved is able to exert the strongest 
pressure in its own interest.” 


It might seem surprising that any practitioners of ‘group analysis’ today 
would admit to such a naive formulation of their position, but Armstrong’s 
critics appeared to do so. It is certainly a fair summary of Bentley’s original 
thesis (though in later chapters of his book, e.g. pp. 444 f., he made almost 
fatal admissions of earlier ‘exaggerations’ and ‘over-emphasis’). Now the 
relevant point about this position is that it can provide the basis for a 
relativist view of all moral valuations in politics: the view that they are 
nothing more than the rationalization of group interests—verbal tech- 
niques (as distinct from other forms of pressure) for impressing group 
claims upon government and public opinion. Such a view could remove all 
grounds for saying that any particular aims and methods are more ‘legiti- 
mate’ than others; and Bentley himself obviously takes an impish delight 
in illustrating, from practical examples, the difficulty of discriminating on 
moral grounds between different techniques of pressure. But this conceals 
an ambiguity. Are we to infer from positions like Bentley’s that all methods 
of pursuing group interest are morally neutral, or that the methods con- 
ventionally condemned by ‘public opinion’ are, in fact, as morally accept- 
able as any others? 

It is this ambiguity which gives rise to the second part of Armstrong’s 
complaint. It offends reasons, he implies, and not merely our moral 
preferences, when the ‘group analyst’ leans so far forward in his insistence 
on interpreting all political behaviour in terms of self-interest, that he 
actually seems to condone those forms of pressure which he has begun by 
‘uncovering’ with the titillating prurience of a Pigalle impresario. And 
there is a flavour of condonation in the soothing air of reassurance with 
which we are sometimes asked not to look so shocked at the results of 
‘objective’ studies of pressure group methods. 


Vv 


An obvious basis for moral evaluation of pressure group aims and 
methods is the traditional notion of the ‘public interest’, the ‘national 
interest’, or the ‘good of the whole society’. It is natural that Bentley and 
many of his followers should have devoted considerable pains to the 
denigration of this idea. There is no need here (even if there were time) 

* APSA News, iv. 1, Mar. 1959, p. 12. This very lively mimeographed periodical, now 
published four times a year, and edited by Henry Mayer, University of Sydney, is the 
bulletin of the Australian Political Science Association. An uncompromising ‘groupist’ 


view was maintained in subsequent issues by Peter Loveday and P. B. Westerway and 
Mayer himself, and replied to by Armstrong and T. C. Truman. 
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to rehearse the whole of this well-worn theme. Nor would I wish to undo 
the good work that has gone into analysing these dubious concepts, from 
Charles Beard’s masterly critique of The Ideaof National Interest onwards. 
I merely want to suggest, in the present context, that the group analysts 
have not satisfactorily disposed of it in their own terms. 

In the first place, Bentley himself found it difficult to be consistent on the 
question of the ‘social whole’.’ He repeatedly denied its existence, and then 
entered a qualification that was in fact a nullification. He admitted that in 
studying foreign policy or war, 

We can treat . . . each nation as a separate group; but it is clear that under 
such circumstances neither nation is the ‘social whole’; it takes the two together 
to make the society whose processes we are at the time studying.‘ 


This particular passage is doubly damning to his thesis. On the one hand— 
and this kind of verbal juggling pervades the book—he palms the ‘social 
whole’ by diverting our gaze to ‘the society’; surely it only takes a second 
glance to recognize the same old rabbit in the different hat. On the other 
hand, in allowing us to treat the nation as a separate group, he has let in 
the idea of a ‘national interest’, ‘though’ (in the phrase omitted from the 
quotation above) ‘only to a certain limited extent’—‘for the purposes of 
the war’. Limitations like this, however, cannot cancel the significance of 
the ‘national interest’, despite their disparaging ring. Bentley has already 
made it plain that every group is defined only in terms of a limited range 
of interests; no aggregation of individuals shares common interests for all 
purposes. Surely this leaves open to us the conclusion of common sense: 
that if dairy farmers have a group interest in butter prices, there is no 
reason why the British nation should not have, in exactly the same way, 
a group interest in winning a war—or in a favourable balance of payments, 
or in a polity that facilitates non-violent adjustment of group conflicts, or 
in any (limited) number of other conditions. In short, ‘national interest’ is 
simply one form of group interest, neither more nor less ‘real’ than any 
other. 

At the same time, there is a certain value in this ‘group’ view of national 
interest. It consists in reminding us that national interest is not necessarily 
a universal, embracing all lesser group interests or providing a criterion 
for judging all the aims and techniques of lesser groups. Only some of these 
will be relevant, as it were, to the concrete objectives which may happen 
to unite a whole nation at a given time. In peacetime, to take the obvious 
example, the national interest ceases to be relevant as a justification for 
curbing the movements of alien groups in the community. Further, the 

> In a recent issue of APSA News R. E. Dowling has made this point; his arguments 


are not identical with those used here. 
* A. F. Bentley, op. cit., p. 220. 
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number of issues about which a unified national interest forms is, as a 
matter of observation, rather small among the societies we commonly 
study, so that at best, national interest is limited in scope as a criterion for 
assessing the legitimacy of group activities. 

But it does need stressing that this is no more than an empirical fact, 
subject to indefinite variation in time and place. When Bentley wrote: 


We should never be justified in treating the interests of the whole nation as 
decisive. There are always some parts of the nation to be found arrayed against 
other parts. . . .° 


he seemed to imply, as many of his kidney have done, that here was a 
phenomenon inherent in the nature of politics. Despite the respectability 
of this dogma as one of the main arguments for constitutional government, 
and its plausibility as a generalization from historical experience, it has yet 
to be demonstrated as a law of nature. David Truman also thought that he 
had exorcized the notion of national interest by citing the usual deviance of 
pacifists, conscientious objectors, spies, and subversives even in a nation 
otherwise united by war. “We do not need to account for a totally inclusive 
interest,’ he blandly inferred, “because one does not exist.’ What he over- 
| looked was that this argument would equally erase the possibility of com- 
mon or group interest in any other group whose consensus fell short of 
unanimity—that is to say, on Truman’s own showing, in every group. 


VI 


I have discussed ‘national interest’, or the interest of the social whole, as 
an example of possible ‘objective’ tests of the legitimacy of group aims and 
group pressure techniques. It is now time to argue that neither objective 
tests of this kind nor ‘subjective’ valuations by individuals, in terms of their 
personal or group interests or otherwise, need be at daggers drawn with the 
group analysis of political behaviour. 

That form of analysis may or may not imply, as it has done to Bentley 
and others, a ‘sociological’ theory of the formation of social (including 
political) standards of valuation. But it can be pursued as an empirical 
exercise in social science independently of any theory of this kind. The 
evidence it compiles, and the classification of group pressure techniques to 
which it may contribute, can help to swell and to clarify the data upon 
which value judgments may differentiate between legitimate and illegiti- 
mate aims and techniques.’ The processes of research and of valuation are 

* Bentley, loc. cit. 

* The Governmental Process (1951), 3rd printing, N.Y., 1955, p. 51. 
” It is relevant to point out that David Truman does see group analysis in these terms— 


as an essential means ‘to a reliable evaluation of the alleged mischiefs of faction’ (op. cit., 
P. 13}—the one important point at which he diverges from Bentley. Returning to the 
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quite distinct, whatever theory we may hold about the origins and inter. 
pretation of the valuations themselves. In other words, it does not seem to 
be incumbent on the group analyst, as such, to affirm or deny, as a result of 
his work, either the possibility or the validity of questions being asked about 
the legitimacy of particular group activities. It is one thing to discover 
empirically that certain criticisms of these activities, in the name of ‘national 
interest’ or some other ‘principle’, are no more than rationalizations of the 
‘interests’ of other limited groups or individuals. It is another thing—a non 
sequitur—to deduce from such observations either that the ‘national 
interest’ is a fiction, or that no ground of any kind may exist for sorting 
sheep from goats among pressure-group activities in a given polity (or 
‘habit background’ as Bentley would put it). 


Vil 


My next question ought to be laughable at this late date, but I still think 
it is worth the risk. What exactly is a ‘group’? And are the protagonists of 
‘group analysis’ right in thinking that ‘group’ is really the operative word 
in their approach? As I have suggested, the origins of its popularity in 
modern political studies are clear enough. Academic students became 
aware of the political activities of ‘pressure groups’, most of which were 
organized associations with a substantial membership. Commonplace as 
these activities were to anyone engaged in practical politics or political 
journalism, they fascinated the academics as offering a ‘realistic’ contrast 
to the individualistic fictions of Mill’s brand of liberalism, to the holistic 
fictions of Hegelian idealism, and to the formalism of constitutional law. 

But from the beginning the term ‘pressure groups’ was loose, ambiguous, 
worse still, emotive, and therefore academically unsatisfactory. David 
Truman, the most comprehensive modern exponent of political group 
theory, sees no need for this term at all.* But he does think that 


the uniformities consequent upon the behaviour of men in groups are the key to 
an understanding of human, including political, behaviour.® 


Both Bentley and Truman (who played the role of a kind of retrospective 
Evangelist to Bentley’s idea) sought to fashion this key in terms of sophisti- 
cated definitions. Obviously, groups in politics were not just any pluralities 
of human beings—not necessarily, even, pluralities with common attributes 
(Truman faithfully echoes Bentley’s example of the blonde women). To 
Bentley, that which makes a political group is a ‘common interest’. But we 


subject in his concluding chapter, he first treats values ‘objectively’ as the observed ‘un- 

organized interests’ of ‘potential groups’, then appraises group activity in terms of the 

fashionable values of the ‘social scientists’: ‘gradual adjustment’, ‘equilibrium’, ‘dynamic 

stability’. * Truman, op. cit., pp. 38-39. 
® Ibid., p. 23. 
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cannot ‘observe’ an interest: we deduce its existence, and therefore, at 
second remove, the identity and composition of the relevant ‘group’, from 
certain political ‘activities’-—in the modern idiom, ‘behaviour’. So that the 
visible and tangible ‘stuff’ of politics, the ‘raw material’ as Bentley was so 
fond of calling it, is not groups at all, but activity. It is merely Bentley’s 
thesis—a matter of assumption, not of observation—that ‘in all this 
material there is nothing . . . that cannot be reduced to what it stands for in 
the term [sic] of groups of men’.’° 

Of course Bentley encounters frightful difficulties with this notion, and 
being an honest as well as an intelligent man, he grapples with them to the 
point of reducing himself to self-contradiction and absurdity. Cynical as 
was his customary pose, he could not bring himself to the ultimate cynicism 
of asserting that every action of government officials, as well as of private 
citizens, could be wholly explained as the resultant of identifiable pres- 
sures, grounded in self-interest, by political parties, the bureaucracy, and 
organized private groups. To explain what others might call moral or ethical 
motives and restraints in political behaviour, he felt bound to admit to his 
model (duly followed in turn by Truman) the elements of ‘habit back- 
ground’ and ‘potential interest group’. The precise relation between these 
two is never clearly worked out, but it seems that, in order to preserve the 
monistic ideal of reducing all things to ‘groups’, they both represent the 
inarticulate interests of groups that are either large and vague, unorganized 
or ill-organized, and so are not exerting overt ‘pressure’ at the moment of 
study."! The difficulty of this for Bentley lay in his previous insistence that 
the only way in which we can identify interests (and therefore prove their 
existence) is by deduction from observed activity. Hence Bentley must 
either admit that he cannot show how or what ‘group interests’ lie behind 
the ‘habit background’, or involve himself in the metaphysics of a ‘non- 
active activity’. He seems to have embarked upon the latter, when in talk- 
ing of forms of activity ‘which are not palpable or evident . . . which can 
perhaps be pictured by the use of the word “potential”, . . . “tendencies of 
activity”’, he replies to anyone who ‘deems it absurd’ with a reference to 
‘Zeno and his inclusion of rest under motion’. 

In other parts of his book Bentley fully admits the existence, and even 
the influence on decisions, of moral ideas, legal norms, ideologies, and so 
on. His way of absorbing these into his system is to say that they are merely 
reflections, outgrowths, techniques, of the interest groups and hence are 
‘teducible’ to forms of ‘pressure’. Thus a theory that begins by asserting 
that group strength and pressure, and not ideas, platforms, or conceptions 


” Bentley, op. cit., p. 373. 
" Cf. Bentley, op. cit., pp. 184 f., 218 f., and Truman, op. cit., pp. 34-35, 51-52, 510-24. 
” Bentley, op. cit., pp. 184-6. 
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of ‘general interest’, are the sole determinants of political events, ends by 
admitting ideas and the rest as determinants, by the simple device of 
defining them as differentiated forms of pressure. This kind of circularity 
is a natural hazard of group theory pressed too far. In the course of his 
devastating critique of what we might call the literary sociologists of the 
nineteenth century, Bentley (with reason) dismisses von Jhering’s system 
as ‘merely one great elaborate pun upon the word “Zweck”’. Unfortunately 
his own system, like every monistic system of the kind, is equally open to 
the taunt that it is one great elaborate tautology. The irony of Bentley's 
position, we may add, lies in the special nature of his monism. He is con- 
stantly repeating that ‘groups’ or ‘group interests’ are the ‘fundamental’, 
‘underlying’, ‘deeper-lying’, ‘essential’ factors ‘behind’ all political pheno- 
mena. It is touching to see this ardent prophet of scientism thus uncon- 
sciously committing himself to the Platonic ‘forms’ or ‘essences’, the 
antithesis of scientific thinking as we now conceive it. 

David Truman, despite a number of statements in The Governmental 
Process like that quoted at note 9, p. 44, above, has since disclaimed the 
opinion that group analysis is the only valid approach to political studies." 
While applauding this moderation, we are bound to notice that he is no 
more successful than Bentley in showing just how groups are peculiarly 
significant in politics. To repeat, his own formulations, though couched 
in more scientistic language, are more remarkable for their resemblance to 
Bentley’s than for any ‘advance’ upon them. While Bentley says that ‘the 
term “group” will be used in a technical sense . . . as a mass activity . . . s0 
many men... . in various stages of action’ (p. 211), Truman formally defines 
groups as patterns of interaction among people on the basis of their shared 
characteristics. “These interactions, or relationships, . . . are the group, and 
it is in this sense that the term will be used’ (p. 24). We may judge the 
worth of that promise in the very next section, where ‘interest group’ is 
defined as ‘a shared-attitude group that makes certain claims upon other 
groups in the society’ (p. 37). By simple substitution, we thus have ‘patterns 
of interaction’ making claims upon each other! Truman, quite humanly, 
cannot help thinking of groups as collections of people, and that is how he 
writes of them throughout the empirical part of his book. But why we have 
to think in terms of groups, rather than simply of people making claims on 
one another, remains a nagging question after the rapid collapse of ‘the 
group concept’ as ‘patterns of action’. 

By writing ‘interest groups’ instead of ‘interest’, ‘institutionalised groups 
instead of ‘institutions’, and denying alike the existence of a ‘social whole’ 
and the political significance of an individual, thinkers of this school are 
attaching a mythical aura to the word ‘group’ which I confess I find baffling. 


13 American Political Science Review, June 1960. 
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In particular, why are groups significant and not individuals as well? In 
answer to this question, artlessly raised by Truman’s namesake in the 
Australian discussion already mentioned, Henry Mayer made the orthodox 
reply: that the individual is merely the product of his ‘group experience and 
affiliations’—it is by these that his ‘“native endowment” is influenced and 
shaped’.’* 

Persuasive as this always sounds, I fear it says both too much and too 
little. Family background, occupational status, membership of property 
and income strata—of course these help to explain the individual in terms 
of group influences. But do they wholly explain him—or explain him 
away? By what process of intellectual alchemy can such influences as 
heredity, conversation with or imitation of other individuals, the reading 
of books (written by individuals) be transmuted into ‘group interest’? On 
the other hand, even if the individual were nothing but the product of 
group influences, cannot the same thing be said of the groups with which 
he interacts, politically? Where is the point of trying to ‘explain’ my unique 
activity in a current situation by reference to some constellation of group 
influences operating on my past, while refusing to do the same for the 
groups currently acting in that situation? 

David Truman himself is relatively half-hearted in his attempts to dispose 
of the individual. ‘“The individual” and the “group” are at most merely 
convenient ways of classifying behavior,’ he writes, and ‘we do not wish, 
moreover, to deny that individual differences exist’ (pp. 48-49). There are 
‘degrees of behavioral uniformity . . . within social groupings’, and even 
within organized groups, attitudes, opinions, and actions are rarely unani- 
mous (p. 22). But even Truman then hastens to assure us that ‘the hard 
facts of personality differences . . . should offer no insufferable obstacles to 
the group approach’. It all smacks of that pathological apotheosis of the 
group which William Whyte diagnoses so trenchantly in The Organization 
Man. 

If this apotheosis of the group is really based—despite all the protesta- 
tions of scientism—on a value judgment, it clearly stands on boggy ground. 
It would be a curious psychology that denied me the possibility of some 
interests unique to myself, unshared with others in a ‘group’. And it would 
be a curious ethic which asserted that interests which happened to be 
common to two or more people were necessarily more significant or more 
valid than interests unique to an individual. The fact that something like 
this is a useful rule of thumb for most practical political purposes could 
not excuse its erection as a political imperative. But it may help to explain 
why some scholars are tempted to regard group interests as the only ones 
worth preserving. 


* APSA News, iv. 4, Dec. 1959. Cf. Truman, op. cit., pp. 15-23, 48-49. 
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A more probable explanation of the group fallacy in most cases is the 
simple pragmatic fact that interests shared or supported by a number of 
people are likely, in practice, to be more influential in politics than interests 
unique to individuals; that the interests of large groups are often (though, 
as ‘consumers’ know, not always) more fully satisfied than those of smaller 
ones; and that interests advanced by organized groups have better chances 
of realization than those predicated of unorganized groups (assuming that 
the latter phrase is not a contradiction in terms). But of course, these are no 
more than pragmatical differences of degree, varying in importance with 
the empirical situation. They do not disprove that individuals as well as 
groups may be actors in politics; and they underline the vagueness and 
variability of the concept of ‘group’ itself. 

What the protagonists of that concept might well consider, is whether 
‘group analysis’, ‘the role of interest groups in the political process’, and 
similar phrases (these are Truman’s) aptly describe the essential standpoint 
or frame of reference of their work. I suggest instead that when Truman 
writes (p. 33) that ‘the central concern of these pages’ is the term “interest 
group’, the emphasis which really matters should be on ‘interest’ and not 
on the other word. Similarly in the term ‘pressure group’, ‘pressure’ is really 
the operative word. The basic approach of Bentley and his successors is one 
which conceives politics in terms of the co-operation and conflict of interests 
and the balance and imbalance of varying pressures, forces, or influences." 
Except for the pragmatic considerations of the previous paragraph, there 
is nothing in that approach which logically demands the assignment of a 
unique role to ‘groups’. If politics is an interplay of interests and pressures, 
it does not preclude us from pointing out that while some interests may 
seem to be common to pluralities of people or, more obviously, to be 
promoted by the pressure of organized associations of people, others, less 
prominent on the political stage as a rule, but in no sense of a different order 
of reality, are unique to individuals. Some individuals, indeed, pack quite 
a bit of pressure. If they generally need the backing or the acquiescence of 
groups for success, the reverse can also be true. The difference is one of 
quantity, not quality. 

Does it matter whether we speak of the ‘group’ approach or the ‘interest- 
pressure’ approach, if the approach itself be useful? One might well think 
not, but for the baneful effect of labels on habits of thought. To speak as 
though ‘group activity’ is the only politically significant behaviour is to 


‘Ss I do not think that the argument of this paper turns anywhere on the precise mean- 
ing to be attached to technical terms like ‘interests’ and ‘pressure’—on whether, for example, 
‘interests’ necessarily have a moral content, as seems to be argued by John Plamenatz in 
‘Interests’, Political Studies, i. 1, 1954, Hence I do not discuss them ‘conceptually’ (though 
I might remark in passing that the Plamenatz view would seem to rob of all meaning the 
simple statement: ‘It is not in my interest to do this, but still I ought to do it.’) 
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personify an abstraction. ‘Groups’, in fact, do not act; they do not even have 
‘interests’. Actions and interests can be predicated only of individuals. 
Individuals may act on behalf of others. They may have interests in com- 
mon. David Truman was, indeed, right in trying to define ‘group’ as a 
relationship—an ‘interaction’—between individuals. But relationships are 
infinitely varied in quality and extent, and interaction is not group action. 
So he never used his concept as an analytical tool. It was too clumsy for 
this. Instead he talked of what ‘groups’ did, of their ‘members’, of behaviour 
‘within’ groups and interaction ‘between’ them. In short, a moment after 
making his sophisticated definition, he lapsed into the popular usage that 
a group is some aggregation of people. 

Now, the interesting things about human aggregates are not that they can 
be given the common label ‘group’, but rather their varieties of membership, 
differing degrees of organization, the relations between leaders and other 
members, and the behaviour of members (usually of leaders) as affecting 
and affected by the institutions of law, government, and society. The notion 
| suggested by the ‘group’ label is either a banal truism, or a false antithesis 
between individuals and aggregates as actors on the political stage. The 
whole form of Bentley’s book shows that his real concern was to disparage 
‘ideas and ideals, feelings and faculties’ as putative ‘causes’ of social pheno- 
mena, and to subsume these concepts under the broader notions of ‘inter- 
ests’ and ‘pressures’. The right label for his approach was actually given in 
the sub-titles both of his own book—‘A Study of Social Pressures’, and of 
| Truman’s—‘Political Interests and Public Opinion’. The emergence of the 
‘group’ label is a by-product of the muckrakers’ concern about one 
picturesque kind of organized aggregate: the ‘pressure group’. This parti- 
cular term has always generated more heat than light; the general label is 
; not much more illuminating. 


VIII 


There remain two points, and they must now be put more shortly and 
| sharply than their complexity may deserve. 

| First, Bentley’s monism was particularly naive. He was determined to 
reduce all things political to a common denominator, if necessary by intel- 
lectual legerdemain: 


If we cannot reduce an argument to group interest on its face, we may know 
we can reduce it to similar interests indirectly, and make it appear but a mask 
| for those interests.'® 


He seems to have genuinely overlooked the possibility that the virtuosity 
he brought to this task could equally well have succeeded, by similar modes 


6 Bentley, op. cit., p. 375. 
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of reasoning, in ‘functioning’ political phenomena in terms of any other 
selected factor—ideas, great men, legal development, what you will. What 
seems to have obscured his vision was a fallacy which, however, is shared 
by many later students who would not necessarily subscribe to Bentley's 
brand of monism. It was the assumption that his categories of analysis were 
literally ‘raw materials’ observable on the face of nature, factors ‘naturally 
given for empirical study as uranium confesses its presence to the Geiger 
counter. Bentley writes: 


There is ample reason, then, for examining these great groups of acting men 
directly and accepting them as the fundamental facts of our investigation.” 


But he nowhere gives even a list of ‘these great groups’; nowhere explains 
in what sense they can be ‘accepted as facts’; nowhere shows how they can 
be ‘examined directly’. 

The reason is simple. The groups, like the ‘interests’ and the ‘pressures’ 
and the ‘habit background’, are not concrete phenomena, but abstractions, 
elements of a cerebral ‘model’ of society, in exactly the same way as the 
more conventional concepts of political science. If the written and spoken 
word, the surging mob or the marching troops be taken as the ‘raw material’ 
of political observation, their ‘functioning’ into ‘corresponding’ or ‘under- 
lying’ groups and interests requires acts of selection, classification, and 
synthesis which are as much intellectual constructs as the notions of liberty, 
of class, and of law which Bentley and some of his followers have so per- 
sistently derided. The ‘interests’ approach, in short, remains simply one of 
the possible standpoints from which political studies may be undertaken— 
an extremely useful one in many ways, but not unique in kind or quality. 

Finally, a brief comment on the idea of ‘understanding’ or ‘explaining’ 
the course of political events as a kind of mechanical resultant of the 
relative ‘intensities’ or ‘group pressures’. This idea has a natural appeal for 
the many proponents of the ‘interests’ approach who are fond of empha- 
sizing ‘measurement as the mark of science’. Unfortunately, the political 
‘scientists’ have, in fact, come no nearer to reducing politics to measure 
ment than have the practical politicians with their parliamentary votes, 
elections, and referenda, the pollsters with their sample surveys of attitudes 
and opinions, and the administrators with their censuses. To show the 
yawning distance from these ‘measurements’ to the empirical testing of 
hypotheses about the resultants of conflicting ‘pressures’, we have only to 
ask: where is the magic unit of ‘social force’ that would make the political 
effect of a newspaper editorial not only measurable, but also commensur- 
able with that of a street demonstration, a deputation to a Minister, anda 
minute on an official file? This question seems to me to be absolutely 


7 Bentley, op. cit., p. 206. 
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unavoidable for anyone seeking to build a quantitative politics of interests 
and pressures: but I have yet to see it faced. 

Like other aspects of the ‘group pressures’ approach, this scientistic view 
of politics had practical origins. Politicians with a decision to make, jour- 
nalists assessing events, and historians analysing them later have always, 
‘in a manner of speaking, weighed up’ the relative pressures of interests 
and influences ranged on every side. But they have never pretended that 
this phrasing represented anything more than a helpful metaphor, a rough 
analogy. The onus is on political ‘scientists’ to show that it has even the 
remotest likeness, in theory or in application, to the models of the physicists. 
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UNITING EUROPE: 
A BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTE 


UWE KITZINGER 
Nuffield College, Oxford 


IN political studies the Channel is wider than the Atlantic. The practical realism of 
American business, the federalist enthusiasm of American contemporary historians, and the 
readiness of American political scientists to construct conceptual systems to cope with 
novel political phenomena all helped to provide what until two or three years ago were 
almost the only serious studies of European political integration in English. 

Aimed primarily at the business executive ‘whose first impulse is to enquire how it may 
affect the ability of his company to make money’, the American Management Association's 
guide to the Common Market' contains much useful reference material (including an 
appreciation of European social psychology revealing mainly American assumptions of 
normalcy). It constitutes a symptom of American attitudes on the political no less than 
the investment side: ‘The U.S. executive should see in this development a real tribute to the 
force of his example and the economic system he has built, as well as a heartening sign that 
Western Europe, far from crumbling away before the Communist threat, is building a new 
base of power to stand against it.’ 

The same concern for economic recovery and the organization of defence was exemplified 
in Professor Florinsky’s book,? which, written as it was just after the defeat of EDC, is 
imbued with a pessimism now happily out of date; some of the factors entering into that 
setback to the European movement are sketched in the symposium edited by Raymond 
Aron and Daniel Lerner;* by contrast the volume of essays written largely by ‘convinced 
Europeans’ and edited by Professor Haines* begins with the words ‘Europe will be’ and 
presents a miscellany of reasoned analyses of the problems as seen in early summer 1956, 
just as the Six decided at Venice to proceed to draft the Treaty for the Common Market. 

Professor Zurcher’ for his part writes as one who was closely associated with Coudenhove- 
Kalergi during the war and provides a brief, well-written history of the European Move- 
ment and its post-war achievements. While this is a frankly laudatory appraisal, Professor 
Zurcher’s treatment of Sir Winston Churchill’s ambiguous role in the early post-war days, 
his discussion of the political etymology of the blessed word ‘functional’, and his sober 


1 THE EUROPEAN COMMON MARKET—NEW FRONTIER FOR AMERICAN 
BUSINESS. (A.M.A., New York. Pp. xxxvi+220. $6.) 

? INTEGRATED EUROPE? By MICHAEL T. FLORINSKY. (Macmillan, New York. Pp.x+ 
182. 24s. 6d.) 

> FRANCE DEFEATS THE EDC. Edited by RAYMOND ARON and DANIEL LERNER. 
(Praeger, New York; London, Thames & Hudson. Pp. 255. 35s.) The French edition of 
this was reviewed in Political Studies, vol. v, no. 1, p. 105. 

* EUROPEAN INTEGRATION. Edited by c. GROVE HAINES. (Johns Hopkins Univer 
sity Press; London, Oxford University Press. Pp. xvit+310. 30s.) 

* THE STRUGGLE TO UNITE EUROPE. By aRNOLD ZURCHER. (New York Univer- 
sity Press. Pp. xix +254. $5.) 
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assessment of the much-maligned Council of Europe are eminently sensitive and sensible. 
There is no other book in English which gives the reader so much of the feel of the last 
twelve years as experienced by a partisan of unification. Yet even so one is brought back 
sharply at times to realize that this account was after all written from the other side of the 
Atlantic. Could any European have concluded two paragraphs of splendid rhetoric on the 
historical significance of that event by giving a wrong date for the defeat of EDC, or, with 
the hoots of ‘sabotage!’ still ringing in his ears, have written with a straight face that Mr. 
Selwyn Lloyd’s ‘Grand Design’ was ‘doubtless welcomed . . . as an earnest of Britain’s 
revived interest in more effective continental unity. The leaders of the Six have in fact 
been quick to reciprocate this more cordial British attitude towards a stronger integration 
policy’? Those who were at the Durham Conference of the Political Studies Association 
will also want more evidence that ‘a strong movement . . . especialiy vigorous among... 
university people’ forced the Government to put forward the Free Trade Area proposals. 
Although misinterpretations of this kind occur (due, one supposes, to the curiously secon- 
dary and tertiary sources cited) the book, together with Nutting’s and the PEP study, 
which are discussed below, should provide an excellent grounding in the subject for most 
students. 

For those whose interest lies equally in economics, Professor Diebold® provides a deeper 
and comprehensive, yet readable and unpedantic survey of the first of the new supra- 
national institutions, Is the Community a gigantic producers’ cartel exploiting the domestic 
consumer and the rest of the world? Does it lay ‘the dead hand of socialism and bureau- 
cracy’ (Clarence Randall) across Europe’s basic industries? Is it a French device to exploit 
the Ruhr for France’s benefit? Is it a fagade for German dominance over Europe? To the 
‘cash-value’ analyses of these broad and sometimes all but metaphysical preoccupations 
the wealth of Diebold’s material offers precise factual answers, making the book compul- 
sory reading for all those who also wish to make sweeping assertions on the nature of the 
new European Economic Community. 

To American pioneering on the theoretical side we owe the Princeton symposium,’ and 
Professor Haas uses some of the concepts evolved in that essentially historical study (and 
takes issue with that study on other concepts) in writing what constitutes in effect the 
political counterpart to Diebold’s book.’ The conceptual discussions of the first chapter 
or so are tough going, and British readers might be tempted to ask if the ponderous termi- 
nology assists as much as it impresses the ordinary student: minor errors are almost bound 
to occur in any study which seriously attempts to analyse complex phenomena in six or 
more countries with four or more official languages; but with its bold comparative accounts 
of parties, trade associations, and trade unions in six countries, their attitudes to the Coal 
and Steel Community, and their relations to its organs, this study is excellent for what it 
achieves no less than for what it sets out to do; it breaks ground in a field vital both for 
politics and for political studies and suggests hypotheses which are well worth further 
exploration as the more far-reaching Economic Community extends and intensifies the 
political experiments. 

As against these American studies there was until comparatively recently very little on 
this side of the Atlantic. Cynics might say that it was only since the European continent has 
ceased to plead for British leadership and has gone ahead on its own that British authors 


and publishers have come to take European integration seriously and have issued half a 
dozen good books in this country. 


‘ THE SCHUMAN PLAN—A STUDY IN ECONOMIC CO-OPERATION 1950- 
1959. By WILLIAM DIEBOLD, JR. (Oxford University Press for the Council on Foreign 
Relations. Pp. xviii+750. 57s. 6d.) 

’ POLITICAL COMMUNITY AND THE NORTH ATLANTIC AREA—INTER- 
NATIONAL ORGANISATION IN THE LIGHT OF HISTORICAL EXPERIENCE. 
By KARL W. DEUTSCH, et al. (Princeton University Press; London, Oxford University Press. 
Pp. xiii+228. 38s.) 

* THE UNITING OF EUROPE—POLITICAL, SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC FORCES 
1950-1957, By ERNEST B. HAAS. (Stevens. Pp. xx +552. 50s.) 
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The most notable sustained initiatives here have come from Political and Economic 
Planning and from the publishing house of Stevens. PEP’s little Occasional Papers? (usually 
written, on the political side, by Miriam Camps or Michael Palmer) have the virtue of 
providing shrewd, thoroughly well-informed analyses hard on the heels of current events, 
If their format puts them outside the scope of the present review, the same research body's 
European Organizations” is an eminently competent survey of eight European institutions, 
Parallel to it are three of the Stevens series: Dr. A. H. Robertson describes fifteen inter- 
national bodies," and Professor Ball covers much the same ground,’? while Kenneth 
Lindsay deals with six European Assemblies.” 

It is not surprising if for a decade now there have been protests against the proliferation 
of European institutions mirrored in this literature. It is ten years since the demand was 
first voiced to merge the Council of Europe and OEEC, and it was argued until OEEC 
became OECD. Within the Six, too, there have been fears that ‘integration by sector’ would 
lead from a Europe divided by national sovereignties only to a Europe divided by institu- 
tional rivalries. British official pronouncements on these problems—from the ‘Eden Plan’ 
of 1952 to the ‘Grand Design’ of 1957—have been conspicuous for either ineptitude or dis- 
ingenuousness: it is to the flare-up of this whole question three or four years ago that we 
owe these studies, and not their least merit is their recognition of the fundamental difference 
in aims and character between the supranational Communities of the Six and the inter- 
governmental or interparliamentary institutions of the wider Europe. 

Dr. Robertson’s standing as an authority in this field is established. If his institutional 
study of the Council of Europe“ was almost too detailed for any but specialists, every post- 
graduate student of international law will benefit from his terse and careful description of 
the status and structure of international bodies in Europe varying from NATO to the Rhine 
Commission. (His 120 pages of Appendixes, reprinting the legal instruments on which some 
of these organizations are based, would have been a more valuable work of handy reference 
had they not omitted so much—including Articles 9-136 of the Common Market Treaty, 
the substantive economic as against the institutional clauses.) The PEP report, on the other 
hand, lays its emphasis on assessing the actual working methods and the concrete results 
achieved by the eight major institutions. It thus provides admirably concise answers to 
many of the more important questions that will exercise both the general public and the 
student of politics: it discusses the relative efficacy, so far, of intergovernmental and of 
supranational bodies in the face of different types of problem, the day-to-day relations 
between European executives and European assemblies, and the processes of psychological 
adaptation involved, for example, in 50,000 people having at one time or another worked 
directly with or for organs of the OEEC. Both Dr. Robertson’s and the PEP studies review 
the political origins of the European Movement, but their object is to examine the institu- 
tions with the critical eye of the reformer of public administration. 

What streamlining then does each propose? In their final chapters the two books seem 
at first sight to reverse their roles. Dr. Robertson, the professional international civil 
servant, comes out for organic reform: a single Intergovernmental Committee and a single 


° P.E.P. OCCASIONAL PAPERS: No.2, The Free Trade Area Negotiations (pp. 51, 5s.); 
No. 4, The European Free Trade Association—a Preliminary Appraisal (pp. 38, 4s.); 
No. 6, Budgetary Control in the European Economic Community (pp. 42, 4s.); No. 8, 
Division in Europe (pp. 66, 6s.); No. 10, Direct Elections and the European Parliament 
(pp. 39, 4s.). 
hs EUROPEAN ORGANIZATIONS. (Allen & Unwin for PEP. Pp. xvi+372. 30s.) 

* EUROPEAN INSTITUTIONS—CO-OPERATION: INTEGRATION: UNIFICA- 
TION. By A. H. ROBERTSON. (Stevens. Pp. xix+372. 44s.) 

* NATO AND THE EUROPEAN UNION MOVEMENT. By MaRGARET BALL. 
(Stevens. Pp. xi+486. £2. 2s.) 

% EUROPEAN ASSEMBLIES—THE EXPERIMENTAL PERIOD 1949-1959. By 
KENNETH LINDSAY. (Stevens. Pp. xix+267. 35s.) 

** THE COUNCIL OF EUROPE: ITS STRUCTURE, FUNCTIONS AND ACHIEVE- 
MENTS. By A. H. ROBERTSON. (Stevens. Pp. xiii+252. £2. 2s.) 
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Assembly (in effect the Council of Europe) are to provide the unitary ‘framework’ for the 
several organizations of the wider Europe. The anonymous arm-chair critics in London, in 
their rather timid conclusions, wish to suggest only ‘a number of minor changes’—though 
since the suppression of WEU is one of them they are better than their word. 

Mr. Lindsay’s concern is at least equally practical. He showed his flair for these problems 
in his little book on the Council of Europe,'* and now further emphasizes the dilemma 
inherent in the present system of European assemblies—their impotence if their members 
are not themselves members of national parliaments, the physical strain and the prejudice 
to their national careers and influence involved for those undertaking European on top of 
national commitments. When they came to devote themselves seriously to the Council of 
Europe, Geoffrey de Freitas found himself toasted in Lincoln as ‘no doubt the next Mayor 
of Strasbourg’ and the late John Edwards was thought by at least one of his fellow Labour 
M.P.s to have left the House altogether. Mr. Lindsay, himself an old parliamentarian, is 
nothing if not down-to-earth: he compares the per diem received for attendance at different 
European assemblies and by different national delegations, he contrasts the British system 
of a quick turn-over in membership (treating the assemblies as institutes of adult education) 
with the fairly constant delegations of specialist teams fielded by some continental countries, 
and he discusses the co-ordinating role of European party groups in their present state of 
evolution. This is a thoroughly authentic operational account. The Assembly members’ and 
officials’ help given at The Hague Conference summoned for that purpose in 1959 has 
borne full fruit. Perhaps the political scientists at the Conference did not succeed equally 
well: the book fails to provide theoretical answers with the same clarity with which it raises 
problems whose existence was hitherto unsuspected except by those immediately involved. 
But Mr. Lindsay’s first task was the formulation of concrete proposals for the co-ordination 
of assembly work, and some of the suggestions of The Hague Conference have already 
influenced their working methods. 

Today, however, it is not so much the tinkering with machinery on largely administra- 
tive criteria that holds the centre of the stage: that is overshadowed now by the larger 
problem that lay at the root of so much of the trouble in the first place. It is no longer the 
merger of the OEEC and the Council of Europe, but the fundamental relationship of Britain 
to Europe, of the ‘Outer Seven’ to the Common Market of the ‘Inner Six’, that is the 
crucial question in West European politics and economics alike. It is to this problem that 
the remaining five books are primarily relevant. 

The translation of J. F. Deniau’s essay’* sets the new problem and provides the general 
reader and sixth-form student with an excellent introduction to the broad processes of 
thought underlying the Rome Treaty and to its leading provisions. Perhaps the real ques- 
tions are too often begged: thus the chapter adumbrating some of the stock arguments for 
large markets never mentions the problems of discrimination and trade diversion, and 
Lists F and G (which tend to stiffen the protectionist element in the common external 
tariff of the Six) are described as being ‘fixed at the outset by general agreement [whose?] 
in the light of economic needs [whose?]’ or simply as ‘excluded from the automatic system 
of calculation’. Similarly the politically delicate if not explosive problem of the relation 
between the fast-evolving countries of Africa and the Community is never posed at all, and 
others equally vital are glossed over. This method is no doubt dictated by the format of 
the book. But by not even formulating the criticisms that will occur to any attentive reader 
M. Deniau loses the opportunity of conducting a reasoned defence which from someone 
so deeply involved in the day-to-day affairs of the Community and as influential within 
its counsels would have been well worth reading and could have done much good. It is 
also a pity that the English publisher has not in 1960 replaced the absurdly outdated chapter 
on France (which takes no account of the devaluation of 1958 and the revolution in French 


'* TOWARDS A EUROPEAN PARLIAMENT. By KENNETH LINDSAY. (Council of 
Europe, Strasbourg. Pp. xviii+ 164. 7s. 6d.) 

‘* THE COMMON MARKET—ITS STRUCTURE AND PURPOSE. By J. F. DENIAU. 
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commercial and foreign policy since then'’) by one recounting how the paper clauses of the 
Treaty have in the meantime been put into practice and what experience the Community 
has gained so far. 

M. Deniau’s concern as a Frenchman is solely with the Six. Mr. Strauss, on the other hand, 
is preoccupied with the dilemma that the Economic Community poses for Britain.'® Where 
M. Deniau has a bland PRO approach Mr. Strauss prefers formidable political and 
economic charges. As the Zollverein was the deliberate precursor of Prussian dominance 
of Germany, as various plans for Austro-German customs union presaged the Anschluss, 
so the Common Market represents the latest attempt by the Germans to dominate the 
continent of Europe. Germany was prepared to make concessions to France to bait her 
trap: but basically the Economic Community is Erhard’s liberal economy writ large, with 
ali its favouritism of producers and powerful interests and with its neglect of the socially 
and economically weak. As Austria-Hungary later had cause to regret that she remained 
hovering on the periphery, so Britain must face this new challenge—not simply for com- 
mercial but for political reasons. The book is slickly written, packed with (often lurid) 
adjectives, and in spite of the odd error of fact or reasoning, the odd wildcat assertion or 
obscurity, it cannot fail to hold the attention and provoke counter-assertions in the reader 
once the first rather tedious historical chapter is left behind. 

On the form which a political association of Britain with the Six might take George 
Watson has some interesting things to say. Mr. Watson is the only author here reviewed 
who teaches at a British university, and his subject is English. In this essay, written as a 
Council of Europe Research Fellow, he proposes solutions on the Crown and the Common- 
wealth, the parliamentary system, and the location of a joint capital: if his conclusions are 
a little too neat and perfectionist, his argumentation is often perceptive, and his views are 
throughout expressed with a lucidity and wit that certain professional students of politics 
should envy. 

Where Mr. Watson adumbrates a future in which the United Kingdom and some members 
of the Commonwealth are willing to join supra-national political institutions, two other 
books seek to examine the reasons why Britain has not so far shown any sign of such a 
political will. The posthumous publication of his thesis represents an act of piety towards 
another young Council of Europe Research Fellow, Dr. Hans Joachim Heiser.” With its 
copious footnotes it provides a selective guide to such discussions as are recorded in 
Hansard, some White Papers, and a few miscellaneous sources. Another book in the same 
series, Mr. Corbett’s philosophical study written as a Council of Europe Research Fellow, 
falls a little outside the scope of this bibliographical note." But the real pendant to Professor 
Zurcher’s story of the progress of the European movement on the continent is to be found 
in Anthony Nutting’s succinct, excellently written indictment of Britain’s refusal to accept 
the leadership of Europe when both France and Germany were eager to thrust it upon her.” 
Mr. Nutting’s suggestions on how Britain should have acted at various points of time strike 
one as inadequate: but then this book is designed not as a self-justification, but as an attack. 
Given his old chief’s use of government material, we might have hoped that the book would 
at last take us behind the scenes, show us on what calculations British policy was based, 


17 An explanation of this volte-face is attempted in the reviewer’s article on ‘The New 
France in the New Europe’, The World Today, Oct. 1960. 
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what appreciations of the continental situation underlay Foreign Office thinking and what 
hopes and fears, what foreign and domestic pressures, counted with the Treasury and Board 
of Trade, the Ministries of Defence and Agriculture. But that, alas, would have been to 
screw our hopes too high. Brief, to the point, and written with verve, this is perhaps the 
most useful book for practical political purposes written on the subject so far: we must 
not complain if its value for political science is less, It is a book of exposure, but without 
revelation. Nutting’s chapter on the Commonwealth pretext, flaunted so long by the 
Government of which he was a member, is merciless, But in the end we know no more about 
the processes of decision that led to Britain’s self-imposed estrangement from the continent 
than we did before. Or could it really be that we should take the book at its face value, 
that the brief conversations in odd moments—Nutting ‘bullying again about Europe’ or 
Churchill offering him yet another whisky—really was all the ministerial policy-making 


that took place, and that as in the universities so in Whitehall the problem largely went by 
default? 


ARMS AND THE MEN 
SIX BOOKS ON STRATEGY FOR SURVIVAL’ 


G. L. GOODWIN 
London School of Economics and Political Science 


THE main concern of strategy in the past has been with how to achieve victory in war, 
with ‘imposing the national will on the enemy’, a concern that reflected the general 
assumption that war was a legitimate and necessary instrument of national policy. As Dr. 
Brodie, the eminent American historian of strategy, points out in his masterly analysis, this 
attitude still persists, especially as regards so-called ‘limited’ or ‘local’ war; but since the 
advent of thermo-nuclear weapons strategic discussions have become more and more 
concerned with the most effective and economical means of achieving a stable ‘balance of 
terror’ in which ‘vital interests’ can be secured without resort to a mutually suicidal full- 
scale thermo-nuclear war. 

Traditional attitudes do, of course, die hard. As Dr. Brodie ruefully points out: ‘It is our 
major dilemma in thinking about war and peace that we do so within an intellectual and 
emotional framework largely moulded in the past. Our images, slogans, ideas, and attitudes, 
on the subject of war, some of which are buttressed by the most powerful cultural sanctions, 
are transmitted to us from times when war was characteristically, with a few historical 
exceptions, a limited-liability operation’ (p. 391). The conception of ‘broken-backed war’, of 
continued organized fighting between the survivors of a full thermo-nuclear exchange, still 
lingers on—it is implicit in much of Air Vice-Marshal Kingston-McCloughry’s otherwise 
valuable analysis of British defence planning—even though its absurdity is well demon- 
strated by Dr. Brodie. In air force circles, especially in the United States Strategic Air 
Command, Douhet’s theses of the necessity of total war—of ‘concentrated and unrestrained 
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violence’—and of the value of surprise attack, have, at least until very recently, mustered 
strong support. It is not merely the risk of so-called ‘accidental war’ but even more failures 
such as these to perceive that ‘an all-out or total war would be an utterly different and 
immeasurably worse phenomenon from war as we have known it in the past’ (p. 391), failures 
no doubt paralleled on the Soviet side as well, that persuade Dr. Brodie, unlike, say, Sir 
John Slessor or Field-Marshal Montgomery, of the real possibility of its occurrence. 

Despite the attitudes of the so-called ‘absolutists’,? Dr. Brodie is convinced that ‘the 
people of the United States have obviously made a decision, with little overt debate but 
quite remarkable unanimity, against any form of preventive war’ (p. 392). He recognizes, 
though perhaps insufficiently stresses, the ‘need to limit or control the unsettling effects of 
[the West’s] deterrent posture’ (p. 397) by avoiding provocative measures which may con- 
vince the Soviet Union that attack is imminent, and of the necessity, therefore, of a pre- 
emptive attack so as to cut down the full weight of the West’s nuclear assault. But his main 
preoccupation is with the instability of a ‘balance of terror’ in which the United States 
retaliatory force is highly vulnerable to surprise attack; in which, lacking a capability to 
meet ‘limited and local aggression by local application of force’, she may find herself in 
the dilemma of either accepting defeat or using a degree of force which substantially 
increases the risk of total war; and in which the lack of a serious civil defence programme 
reduces both the credibility of the deterrent and the survival potential of the nation. 

Since Dr. Brodie wrote his book the provision of a powerful second-strike capacity—of 
a substantial retaliatory force capable of surviving an initial enemy thermo-nuclear attack— 
has become a top priority in American defence policy, even though the precise means 
(‘hard’ or ‘mobile’ bases, ‘Skybolts’ or Polaris submarines) of achieving it arouses acute 
controversy. 

In discussing limited wars Dr. Brodie is strongly critical of the assumption that total war 
is so improbable that a limited-war capacity should have top priority. He also little less 
strongly deplores the notion that nuclear weapons must be used even in limited wars; but 
he does seem to envisage circumstances in which the West may have to initiate their use 
even in face of a Soviet conventional attack. He does not really address himself, moreover, 
to the question whether such use of even small-yield tactical atomic weapons would be 
almost bound to ‘escalate’ into the use of full-scale thermo-nuclear weapons and so into 
total war. Nor does he seem bothered by the implications of making NATO ground combat 
troops—even in southern Europe—so dependent upon tactical nuclear weapons that they 
are virtually incapable of fighting effectively without them. 

Dr. Brodie estimates that the extra effort required to build a strong non-nuclear limited 
war capacity, to give better protection to SAC, and to achieve a civil defence programme 
capable of saving life on a vast scale, would require the military budget to be raised from 
the present 10 per cent. to no more than 13 or 14 per cent. of a growing GNP; and this he 
claims would be acceptable to the American people if only the Administration would give 
the lead. Recent pronouncements by both Presidential candidates seem to confirm this latter 
view. 

Dr. Brodie’s searching and authoritative analysis of the intimidatingly complex strategic 
scene is clearly the product of long and mature deliberation and is striking testimony to the 
level of sophistication of discussions of this kind in the United States. Nevertheless, there 
is a static quality in his analysis which contrasts rather disturbingly with the Soviet General 
Pokrovsky’s keen awareness of the radical transformations that may still be wrought in the 
strategic scene by further scientific and technological advances. This collection of three 
works by the principal Soviet spokesmen on the subject, first published in 1956 and 1957 
and admirably translated by Raymond L. Garthoff, is not at the same level of intellectual 
sophistication as Dr. Brodie’s book and, as the title indicates, its scope is far more limited. 
Yet the nature and strategic significance of the most advanced conventional and nuclear 
weapons are described by General Pokrovsky with quite exceptional lucidity and economy 


? Morris Janowitz’s description of the dominant interests in the United States air force 
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of words, and in a manner intelligible to the non-specialist. Moreover, whereas Dr. Brodie 
virtually ignores another source of instability in the ‘balance of terror’, namely the possi- 
bility of a technological ‘breakthrough’ resulting, for instance, from the unilateral attain- 
ment by one side of a substantial lead in anti-missile defence or in the exploitation of outer 
space for military purposes, such developments figure prominently in General Pokrovsky’s 
work even though its contents were first published at least two years before Dr. Brodie’s. 
Was General Pokrovsky too optimistic in his scientific prognostications, or is Dr. Brodie’s 
omission further evidence of American reluctance to concede that they may be lagging 
seriously behind in strategically vital fields of scientific ‘knowhow’? Or is it rather that the 
scientist is naturally more acutely aware of the rapidly expanding threshold of scientific 
and technological innovations, whereas the historian’s intellectual antennae are instinctively 
more sensitive to continuity than to change? 

It is sobering for the British reader that General Pokrovsky makes no mention of Britain’s 
nuclear deterrent and that Mr. Brodie wholly ignores, as presumably of little strategic 
significance, the heated controversy that surrounds the decision to maintain that deterrent. 
It is to a searching criticism of Britain’s deterrent policy and to the failure of NATO to 
achieve any real degree of interdependence that the two most substantial contributions, 
those of Mr. Alistair Buchan and Mr. Dennis Healey, in the January-March 1960 special 
number of the Political Quarterly on British Defence Policy, are addressed. 

Mr. Buchan doubts whether Britain’s independent nuclear deterrent enhances Britain’s 
security and holds that the increased influence it may gain her in Washington is more than 
offset by the consequent loss of confidence amongst her European allies. His plea, based not 
so much on the fear that the United States will retreat into ‘Fortress America’ as on the 
need to preserve NATO’s cohesion, is for a ‘NATO deterrent—a European-wide system of 
retaliatory bases under the control of NATO itself’ (p. 44). ‘The alternative of continuing 
with a decreasingly credible British deterrent, an ineffective yet politically decisive French 
deterrent, supplemented by a series of bilateral agreements between the United States and 
the other NATO countries, seems the recipe for military risk and diplomatic weakness’ 
(p. 55). It is not clear what is meant by ‘NATO control’—control by a coalition is a 
precarious form of control indeed—or whether the NATO deterrent (into which both the 
British and French independent contributions would be merged) is intended to include the 
American Supreme Air Command as well. If not, why a NATO rather than a more modest, 
limited, and possibly more practicable Western Europe Union (WEU) deterrent? If it were 
intended to include SAC, would not the credibility of the whole Western nuclear deterrent 
then be drastically reduced; ‘fifteen fingers on the trigger and the safety-catch’? 

Mr. Healey claims that the ‘only rational function for the sort of atomic striking force 
a European country could afford would be to trigger off the SAC against the will of the 
American President’ (p. 50), and is equally critical of Britain’s independent deterrent policy 
and its effect on NATO interdependence. He holds that ‘the multiplication of independent 
catalytic nuclear forces might soon compel the United States to leave the alliance altogether’ 
(p. 51), for fear that Russia might take the catalytic role seriously and retaliate against the 
SAC home bases if a European country, bereft of sizeable conventional forces by the 
strain of producing strategic nuclear forces, were forced into a nuclear response to even 
a Soviet conventional probe. 

Believing that the disunity of the West ‘opens up terrifying prospects of political in- 
stability’ and that it is ‘the main obstacle to a European settlement’, Mr. Healey makes out 
a powerful case for greater interdependence in the defence of Europe. He is sceptical, how- 
ever, of the feasibility of a NATO nuclear deterrent—‘only a total fusion of sovereignty 
would meet the need—and this is politically out of the question’—and prefers to rely solely 
on American nuclear power backed by stronger NATO conventional forces so as to ‘raise 
the threshold at which America is committed to massive retaliation’. He also reiterates, but 
does not add much precision to, frequently canvassed proposals for more closely co- 
ordinated defence planning and arms production which, however desirable in principle, 
are extremely difficult to achieve in face of the determined opposition of President de 
Gaulle—and many others. 
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In the same special number Mr. Alan Day rather gloomily, but persuasively, concludes 
that the British economy is over extended and asks whether ‘we are trying to spend too 
much on defence . . . with the consequence that we are not really capable of any useful 
military effort at all?’ (p. 65). Mr. Michael Howard briefly but lucidly examines the central 
defence organization in Great Britain and the Institute for Strategic Studies contributes an 
informative but rather misleading note on the military strength of the U.S.S.R. and the 
NATO powers. 

The above studies focus on the present intentions and capabilities of the two major power 
blocs, and especially of the West. A far broader canvas is covered by Professor Hugh Seton- 
Watson in his complementary and encyclopedic study, Neither War nor Peace. The author 
looks to the continuation for many years to come of the present ‘permanent warfare without 
shooting war’ and is interested primarily in the historical and sociological milieu in which 
it is being played out. Parts One and Five of the book consist of wide-ranging historical 
narratives, region by region, and country by country, of the main events and trends in the 
Post-War World (1945-53) and in the World after Stalin. The main weight is on ‘internal 
politics’ rather than ‘foreign policy’, an unreal distinction in the author’s view, and for the 
most part events are left to speak for themselves, though the selection and emphasis 
naturally reflect the focus of the main part of the book. This is a more sociological analysis 
of the forces of revolution (Part Two), and their two modern expressions, totalitarianism 
(Part Three) and the nationalist revolt against differing forms of Imperialism (Part Four). 
The historical narrative and the sociological analysis do not blend together wholly success- 
fully; and the former, although generally remarkably thorough and well balanced, is 
marred by an obvious unfamiliarity with the economic aspects of ‘competitive co-existence’ 
and by an occasional moralizing note, the ‘Afro-Asians’—a simpliste stereotype this— 
receiving more than their fair share of the author’s strictures. By contrast, the analysis of 
the revolutionary movements of the twentieth century is brilliant and quite exceptionally 
fascinating. Some interesting analogies and contrasts are drawn from nineteenth-century 
Europe, Russia, and Japan, but the focus is on the three main types of society in the con- 
temporary world (the Western, the Soviet, and the underdeveloped). Professor Seton- 
Watson does not regard the peasantry as an ‘initiating force of revolution’ but rather as 
‘an inert force, which may be used to great effect by revolutionaries when once political or 
military events have given them their chance of bidding for power’ (p. 130). He warns that 
‘the materially depressed and socially uprooted working class of underdeveloped society 
is a potentially explosive revolutionary force’ (p. 183), but he sees ‘the intelligentsia, however 
small in numbers [as] the decisive political factor in underdeveloped societies’ (p. 326). As 
one would expect of the author of The Pattern of Communist Revolution, there is an 
excellent comparative analysis of the techniques for the seizure of power: revolutions by 
frontal assault (Soviet Union, Yugoslavia, Communist China); revolutions from within 
(Hitler and the Czechoslovakian coup in 1948); and revolutions by foreign conquest 
(Eastern Europe after 1944), The discussion that follows of the ingredients of totalitarianism 
is well done but hardly at the same level; while in eschewing any attempt to arrive at a body 
of generalizations about the rocts and impulses of imperialism the discussion degenerates 
into little more than a brief inventory of European colonial policies in Africa and of the 
Soviet Union’s particular brand of totalitarian imperialism. Professor Seton-Watson’s study 
is not light reading; nor is it for beginners. But it reflects an erudition and intellectual 
integrity which cannot but command admiration, while the lucidity and cogency of the 
argument make this a book not to be missed. 

Finally, there is Mr. Dyer’s often highly illuminating study of the role of propaganda or 
psychological warfare—or, as he prefers to call them, ‘political communication’—in the 
contemporary world. Mr. Dyer is rightly and revealingly critical of the internecine rivalries 
between the numerous and frequently reshuffled agencies in Washington; and he makes 
some sensible suggestions as to how these could be mitigated. He also generally seems to 
appreciate that even the most skilled propaganda can rarely offset an ill-conceived policy. 
A greater economy of exhortatory phrases, and an occasional doubt whether ‘the common 
purposes, the common interests, the common values of the free world’ would, once dis- 
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covered, infallibly fire ‘the hearts of men’ and ‘prove by action that these common denomi- 
nators are the mainspring of our endeavour’, might have made this an even more rewarding 
and less exasperating book. 

An understanding of the contemporary world scene demands more than a dilettante grasp 
of the issues at stake in the strategic debate and of the real nature of the great revolutionary 
forces of our time. Unhappily there is a tendency amongst some academic students of inter- 
national politics to shy away from the former for fear, it would seem, of moral contamina- 
tion, and from the latter in the belief that the present world conflict can be analysed almost 
| wholly in traditional balance-of-power categories. For such as these Dr. Brodie’s and 
Professor Hugh Seton-Watson’s books should be made compulsory reading. 


SERVING THE STATE, PRESERVING 
THE WORLD: SOME RECENT BOOKS ON 
INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


F. S. NORTHEDGE 


London School of Economics and Political Science 


DEAN ACHESON once remarked that Foreign Ministers must have their heads in the 
clouds and their feet in the mud. Today, as never before, defence of national interests, 
pursued with a card-sharper’s cunning, has to march along with wider concern for the 
safety of the world as a whole. We need not ask for whom the bells of Hiroshima toll. 
This dual preoccupation is reflected in the current literature of international relations. 
A book may deal with the foreign policy of a country, instructing the public in what foreign 
policy is about and what it can and cannot do. Or it may take flight and contemplate 
mankind, the ape with a box of matches on a petrol dump, from afar. It is a curious paradox 
that, at a time when the latter approach seems most essential, it has become unfashionable 
in academic ranks, and that the United States, with most of the responsibility for world 
peace, should have its scholars chiefly interested in the arts of keeping afloat as a nation. 
The fact that the United States is distinguished from its world rival by the fear, like 
that of the American mother about her son, that America may lack the toughness and 
diplomatic savoir faire to survive, to say nothing of saving the world, strengthens this 
concern of American writers with their country’s understanding of foreign policy. 
Kenneth W. Thompson, associate director of the Social Sciences at the Rockefeller Foun- 
dation, has made this his central interest. His present book' draws comfort from the fatherly 
strength of American Realists, Niebuhr, Spykman, Morgenthau, Lippmann, and their 
British counterpart, E. H. Carr. Of these he writes with an almost hushed reverence as men 
who declared their independence from woolly Idealism with the self-evident truth: political 
science assumes that rivalry among individuals and groups for political power and the ways 
power and authority are exercised is a subject for study; in the same way international 
politics assumes that the struggle for influence and power can be studied systematically. 
He restates the theses of these ‘philosophers’ and applies this teaching, not without certain 
confusions, to some of the central issues of foreign policy. Dr. Thompson believes that 
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American politicians have for the most part absorbed the gist of Realism; it only remains 
to penetrate the American masses so as to bridge the gulf between what he calls ‘foreign 
policy for the public’ and ‘foreign policy for the diplomat’. Like all American Realists, 
Dr. Thompson has great admiration for British diplomacy (even Woodrow Wyatt is 
described as a ‘British statesman’) and he catalogues the extent to which the normal 
assumptions of American thought on foreign affairs fall below the British in realism, 
Perhaps this is why his writing sometimes reads like a repetition of the obvious in this 
country; where it does not, it raises doubts. At the end of his book Dr. Thompson admits 
that the elements of power may ‘reach such magnitude and intensity’ that ‘new techniques 
of accommodation are called for’; ‘the development of new means of destruction may give 
higher priority to world peace’. But if, as the Realists seem to argue, world politics are 
nothing but the struggle for power, such hopes are foolish. 

The worried concern of American scholars with the nature of foreign policy contrasts 
markedly with European assumptions that foreign policy is not so much the problem as 
the internal integrity of the state. A sensitive concern for the future of West German 
politics underlies the striking essay by Dr. Otto Heinrich von der Gablentz, who occupies 
a chair at the Free University of Berlin.? His subject is reactionary trends in Federal 
German politics, which he finds in opposition parties no less than in the government, in 
the churches, and trade unions. Unless these are controlled, he insists, Germany will not 
free herself from the traditions of the authoritarian state. His chapter on what he calls ‘the 
necessity and limitations of co-existence’ skilfully sets out the Federal Republic’s dilemmas, 
with so much to gain and so much to lose from relaxation of international tensions. It is 
odd that one so forward-looking as to write of Dr. Adenauer that he ‘keine anderen poli- 
tischen Kategorien kennt als den nationalen Machtstaat des 19. Jahrhunderts’ should 
regard as the yardstick for measuring the rightfulness of a German politician his concern 
for the oppressed Germans in the east. But such is the fate of a divided nation; it is 
reactionary to accept the division, reactionary to fight against it. It depends on one’s motives, 
and Professor von der Gablentz’s are the purest. 

Another American scholar interested in the theoretical bases of his country’s foreign 
policy, Cecil V. Crabb, Jr., of Vassar College, has written a textbook on the subject in 
500 pages of small print with double columns.’ It begins with the nature of foreign policy, 
in which national security and the components of national power are accorded pre- 
eminence, though the theory is not always closely related to the account of America’s 
diplomatic position in the various regions of the world which follows. Here is much loyal 
defence of the American role with the indictment drawn up against Russia in a manner 
inexcusable in Realist circles. Stalin’s appeals for collective security in the 1930's are 
described as nothing short of propaganda, though there is every reason why they should 
have been sincere, and he is held to be ‘treacherous’ for signing the Nazi-Soviet Pact, 
though why he should be, if national security is the prime aim of foreign policy, is not clear. 
But Mr. Crabb is not a Realist. Realists, he writes, are wrong in assuming that man’s past 
must dominate his future. They are, the ugly truth comes out, nothing less than Marxists 
in morally justifying the group’s interests in a power struggle which they claim to be 
essentially amoral. International life, Crabb concludes, has to be taken for what it is, but 


The United States, in concert with every nation in the world community, must endeavour 
to create the conditions in international affairs that prevail in domestic affairs . . . a system 
of world law, together with adequate powers of enforcement, that will permit competition 
among rival interests to go on within carefully prescribed limits without calling into 
question the continued existence of organised society, perhaps even the human race itself. 


Patriotism, it seems, is not enough. 
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Some of the Realists admired by Kenneth Thompson have spoken disdainfully of the 
general public’s capacity to understand or control foreign policy. Walter Lippmann has 
urged the politician to keep his distance from the profane crowd, which on almost every 
crucial issue of foreign affairs since 1918 Lippmann has judged to have been in the wrong. 
The maxim could hardly be adopted by the American politician, who has to rescue his 
public, against their will, from drowning in their own ignorance. This has led Professor 
H. K. Jacobson, of the University of Michigan, to compile a useful anthology of writings 
on international politics for the instruction of the public.* They cannot, he concedes, under- 
stand or handle detailed issues, but ‘the role of the general public in the public debate is to 
set boundaries, to broadly delimit the range of acceptable alternatives’. Above all, he 
continues, it is the costs of alternative policies and the significance of the value choices 
involved which the public can be schooled to appreciate. This volume, covering the whole 
spectrum of contemporary issues, from colonialism to foreign trade, and with contributors 
as varied as Khrushchev and Quincy Wright, should help that process of enlightenment. 
The same applies to a book by Jules Davids, of the School of Foreign Service, Georgetown 
University, on the diplomatic history of the United States since the assassination of President 
McKinley in 1901.° This is an agreeably written account of the major developments, put 
together without much penetration but based on conscientious reading of the available 
material, Professor Davids might profitably have confined his story to the post-1945 period; 
his knowledge of the first forty years requires far more homework. One is also irritated by 
the kind of colourful digressions by which a lecturer incites his sleepier students, such as how 
Mayor Ole Hanson became the McCarthy of the 1920’s, But the patriotic American will 
like this book and conclude that he has little cause to feel ashamed about his country’s 
role in world affairs. 

How far the democratic public can follow the specialist in foreign relations, however, is 
raised in more crucial form by the two studies of economics and the contemporary power 
conflict and the use of foreign aid as an instrument of foreign policy, the former by 
James R. Schlesinger of the University of Virginia and the latter by George Liska of 
Chicago University.° Professor Schlesinger has little hope of negotiated settlements with 
the Communist bloc and believes that the strategy of the West has to be concerted over 
along period into the future. He is interested in the economic aspect of this conflict and is 
probably right in thinking that a ‘comprehensive picture of the various economic factors 
bearing on national security’ has not yet been drawn. His hands are full in removing 
illusions, of which the most prevalent at the time of writing surrounds the totemic symbol 
GNP, standing for gross national product. Today, Schlesinger argues, it is not economic 
capacity in the sense of power to stand a war of attrition which counts, but speed and 
effectiveness in mobilizing, transporting, and supplying the troops. He exhorts Americans 
not to be too much worried by statistics of relative rates of American and Soviet economic 
growth. Apart from the fact that the United States has little to fear in the foreseeable 
future from this kind of competition, America’s retaliatory capacity should always be great 
enough to deter Russia from acts of aggression. But in maintaining that capacity, what 
Schlesinger calls the ‘myth of the intolerable budget’ must go. It is for the government, he 
says, to define the nation’s requirements and make the necessary financial arrangements, not 
as a subtraction from the country’s wealth but as a form of social consumption. Dr. Liska 
also sees his subject, foreign aid, in the restricted context of foreign policy. His book is 
not an account of America’s actual foreign aid policy, but a discussion (surely too discursive 
to be called a theory), in generalized terms, of what foreign aid implies for donor, recipient, 
and the rest of the world, using acts of American aid as illustrations. The reading is not easy, 
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perhaps because the donor of foreign aid can never be sure of getting the right result. If 
economic assistance is an instrument of foreign policy it is often a blunt one. In an instruc. 
tive passage Dr. Liska explains the difficulties the United States has found itself in through 
opposing the grant of independence to small countries like Laos and Cambodia and then 
rushing in to give all-out support after they have achieved it. It was therefore classified with 
the imperialists during the first period and accused of practising economic imperialism 
during the second. The American taxpayer, who foots the bill, will find many of the 
paradoxes and pitfalls of foreign aid in this thoughtful book, if he can understand it. 

He may turn with relief to the manly diagnostics of William O. Douglas, an Associate 
Justice of the U.S. Supreme Court, who, in the second of the Walter Edge Lectures on 
Public and International Affairs at Princeton, has prescribed a ‘few simple expedients’ for 
America’s predicament.’ First: down with conformity. Television, bureaucracy, the military, 
loyalty oaths (‘the last resort of liars’) are indicted as the chief manufacturies of frozen 
attitudes, together with an education system in which the college president is said to have 
three jobs: finding parking space for the faculty, football for the graduates, and sex for the 
students, When he turns to world affairs the Judge’s spicy style does not desert him, but 
the recommended expedients, boosting the ‘rate growth’, meeting the world’s food needs, 
accepting the fact of Communist China, sound more hackneyed. Why are there not more 
American linguists? is about the only novel query. A similarly uncomplicated analysis of 
the West’s problems, this time in the military field, is given by Captain Liddell Hart.’ The 
book is fattened by reprints of essays written in the 1950’s which have little but historical 
relevance today; but the defence problem of the 1960’s is candidly faced. The central 
premiss of the argument is that effective defence is not possible in a nuclear war, nor is 
planning beyond the first six hours. The problem then is how, apart from keeping up to 
date with the whole frightful battery of deterrence, to provide a non-suicidal form of 
defence. Liddell Hart is against tactical atomic weapons since they impose dispersion on 
both sides and hence place a premium on tactical skill in infiltrating among enemy troops 
and so rendering such weapons useless. He is a great believer in gas, for moral as well as 
efficiency reasons, and says that mustard gas would almost certainly have prevented the 
Germans from overrunning western Europe in 1940. But the main alternative to the 
increasingly implausible nuclear equipment of the West is amphibious flexibility. As he 
points out, there is at present no amphibious force in the Red Sea and Indian Ocean for 
the defence of southern Arabia and the Persian Gulf; if Russia were suddenly to take over 
Persia or Iraq, the United States would have no means of dealing with the situation other 
than carrying out its suicide pact with Russia. These are familiar conclusions, written in a 
style which leaves the argument suspended at critical points, but it is useful to have the 
expert’s confirmation. 

The first impression, as one turns from books written from the angle of a particular 
country to those which take a bird’s eye view of the world, is one of fragmentation, as 
though capacity to take in the total scene is one in which no one has yet been trained. 
In a curious joint work an Indian philosopher, K. Satchidananda Murty, and a British 
theologian, A. C. Bouquet, parade an assortment of peace proposals, ranging from a con- 
spiracy of the world’s intellectuals to the creation of a world conscience through the dubious 
means of giving wider publicity to diplomatic affairs.» On a much more serious level the 
outstanding American authority on international organization, Leland M. Goodrich, has 
written a textbook on the United Nations as sound as it is unexciting.’ Goodrich has no 
doubt that the ideal of Collective Security is workable, given the will on the part of states 
to work for their individual interests within a general framework of rules of the game. The 
United Nations, he writes, has certainly been handicapped by the strength of nationalism in 
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the postwar world and the basic incompatibility between the Charter and the Communist 
ideology, but there is no reason why Members should not ‘recognise the fact of their 
common concerns and work together in good faith to do those things which working 
independently they cannot do, or as well’. The newer states have certainly found some 
safety in the numbers of the United Nations and in sub-groups within the organization as 
well. This is the subject of an interesting study of power groupings in the organization by 
Thomas Hovet of New York University.'' His aim is to consider bloc and group politics 
in the General Assembly (a bloc being distinguished from a group in that it meets regu- 
larly in caucus and its members are bound in their votes in the Assembly by the caucus 
decision) and their implications for American policy. There is some absence of logic in 
the definitions of the various voting groups (it is hard, for example, to see why the Common- 
wealth should be called a geographical group), but the statistics and diagrams illustrating 
bloc and group solidarity on different issues before the Assembly have great interest. Voting 
groups in the Assembly, in Professor Hovet’s opinion, have a useful role to play in bringing 
about international settlements provided multiple cross-interests are developed, and pro- 
vided countries, especially the United States, realize that the favour of a bloc or a group 
has to be sought by quiet, sophisticated methods rather than by the cruder types of pressures. 

This conception of the United Nations as a congeries of shifting groups, striking bargains 
with one another as in a national parliament, is very different from the classical legal idea 
of international organizations as systems for holding independent equals in check. These 
legal aspects of the United Nations are examined with his usual weight of learning by 
Quincy Wright in a volume based on lectures given in 1956 at the Inter-American Academy 
of Comparative and International Law in Cuba.” In a chapter on the interpretation of the 
Charter there are some interesting definitions of legal potentialities already inherent in that 
document without the need for revision. Professor Wright also thinks that efforts to define 
aggression should be more vigorously pushed, and suggests that an act of aggression should 
be deemed to be the use of, or threat to use, armed force across an internationally recog- 
nized frontier, for which a government is responsible because of act or negligence. Such a 
definition would seem to beg the question of indirect aggression which has bedevilled dis- 
cussion of the subject in the special committee of the Assembly since these lectures were 
given. It is also doubtful whether the suggestions for Charter revision are realistic. Quincy 
Wright believes that a Charter review conference, for all its risks, would be justified for its 
educational value. It is hard to see why. 

The creation of a world legal community is approached from a different and novel angle 
by Wallace McClure, who, after many years in the State Department, is now Consulting 
Director of the World Rule of Law Center at Duke University. He has all the insistence 
on the need for a valid system of world law which would set him down as an incorrigible 
idealist for a Morgenthau or a Thompson. But he is pragmatic enough to pose the question, 
not what could the nations do to build such a law if they so willed, but what can America’s 
contribution be. McClure proposes a number of such steps. The most important is to place 
American international legal obligations uniformly higher than Congressional statutes in 
the rules applied by American courts. That, he thinks, would be in accordance with 
Article VI of the U.S. Constitution and it would be a reversion to the practice of the 
Supreme Court in the eighteenth century. Americans could also withdraw their reserva- 
tions to the compulsory jurisdiction of the World Court which are out of accord with its 
statute; they could bring disputes before the Court in cases where its jurisdiction is com- 
pulsory and appear as defendants at the instance of other states; they could (did Khrushchev 
tead this book?) send their President to lead the American delegation to the U.N. Assembly; 
they could make the organization of their representation at the U.N. the function of a 
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separate agency in the executive office of the President rather than, as at present, of a 
subordinate section of the State Department. And here is the essence of Dr. McClure’s 
conception of the United Nations. It is not (as the American Realists contend) a continua- 
tion of diplomacy by other means, but a resource by which mankind can exercise self- 
control at a time when his physical grasp extends into outer space. 

No doubt it is presumptuous to consider the prospects for international control of outer 
space when man’s efforts to control himself on this earth have been so lamentable. But the 
presumption lies in venturing into outer space in the first place. Philip C. Jessup and 
Howard J. Taubenfeld, of Columbia University, admit in their scholarly volume" that 
problems of jurisdiction in outer space are not urgent; but they are rapidly becoming so 
and there is something to be said for doing what this study attempts to do, review the 
possibilities for international co-operation before the staking of claims. There is after all 
a considerable body of experience of joint international control of territory to draw upon, 
the Sudan, Spitzbergen, Allied occupation of Germany, proposed schemes for international 
trusteeship under the United Nations come to mind and are reviewed here in detail. 
Moreover, the obvious parallel to outer space as a subject of international administration, 
Antarctica, has provided a remarkable example of world co-operation for scientific pur- 
poses, culminating in a recent treaty which freezes territorial claims. The authors regard 
this territory as the perfect model to follow in arrangements for joint control of outer 
space, although their study was completed before the treaty was signed and Antarctica has 
practically no strategic significance, whereas outer space would not be the subject of such 
concern unless it had. The book concludes with a useful examination of the nature of outer 
space as a subject for international law and suggests some alternative forms of joint manage- 
ment, ranging from functional co-operation, the elements of which already exist, to direct 
administration by the United Nations. 

Respect for international law may not be enhanced by Robert K. Woetzel’s defence of 
the legality of the Nuremberg trials, for all the author’s standing as Professor of Public 
Law and Government at Fordham University.* Against all the weighty criticisms of the 
International Military Tribunal Dr. Woetzel falls back on the argument that its work was 
legalized through the endorsement of the international community as represented by the 
United Nations in 1945. The fact that this ‘quasi-totality of civilized states’ was formed 
of countries many of which jumped on the band-wagon at the last moment and would 
probably have jumped on the Axis band-wagon, had it seemed to be winning, is ignored. 
Dr. Woetzel makes the extraordinary claim that retroactive legislation, like the law of the 
Nuremberg tribunal, has never been universally rejected and is not objectionable provided 
the end-result is not unjust. After conceding that the Briand—Kellogg Pact did not make war 
a crime and that individual responsibility under the Pact is uncertain (a superb under- 
statement), he quotes approvingly a committee of the U.N. conference in 1945 which flatly 
denied both propositions. The fact is that during the Second World War people suddenly 
found that the calculated aggression of the Nazis was not a crime under existing inter- 
national law. They felt it should have been a crime and so they made it a crime for the 
occasion. But how the still undefined war of aggression will be characterized by any future 
tribunal will depend, not on legal imperatives, but on who, if anyone, wins the next wat. 
The victors will find in Dr. Woetzel’s choice of ‘the facts of the case’ as constituting the 
signpost to guilt a very handy apologia. 

We may regret that, in terms of published work, less thinking appears to be going on in 
academic circles on this side of the Atlantic on these questions of foreign policy and inter- 
national organization. The Yearbook published by the London Institute of World Affairs 
continues to provide a selection of studies of current problems which are solid and serious 
without being in any way adventuresome."* In the fourteenth issue articles on parties and 
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foreign policy in Britain, economic relations between the United States and Latin America, 
North Africa, the Colombo Plan, and offshore claims and fisheries in north-west Europe 
follow this pattern. Some interesting ground is broken by F. Parkinson, writing on the 
social structure of underdeveloped countries, and an article by Alix Strachey on the 
psychoanalytical theory of nationalism is novel in intent if uninformative in result. Where 
American theorizing does touch the volume, however, the effect confirms the fears of angels. 
Morton A. Kaplan, of Chicago University, constructs a ‘model’ of the balance of power, 
many of the assumptions of which he admits are contrary to fact. This has the dubious value 
of helping to refute an alleged remark of Harold Nicolson’s to the effect that the shifting 
of sides at the Congress of Vienna was due to rude words by the Tsar’s sister about an 
English princess. Kaplan writes that he has tried and failed to get an electronic computer 
to work out alliance permutations. Perhaps it is as well; nothing could be more indecent 
than making one’s colleagues redundant. Joseph Frankel, writing on foreign policy in the 
same generalizing vein, is more sophisticated but not more telling. 


100 FLOWERS AND 101 FOLLIES’ 


J. E. S. HAYWARD 
University of Sheffield 


ACENTURY ago, in 1861, a British legation was established in a China precipitated against 
its will into the comity of nations. Previously the Chinese regarded all unassimilated peoples 
as barbarians, uncultured, and uncivilized animals. Until the nineteenth century the would- 
be universal Chinese Empire had been able to ignore or dominate them, but thereafter the 
barbarians—led by post-industrial revolution Britain, with its own imperial delusions— 
inflicted humiliation after military humiliation upon successive Sons of Heaven. China was 
forced, as much by the blow to its prestige as its material losses, to transform itself. The 
Confucian Empire became a confused and inchoate nation-state, until the overthrow of 
Nationalism by Communism, championing a new brand of universalism. It has been in 
recent years as difficult for the Western powers to secure diplomatic representation in 
Peking under Mao as under his Manchu predecessors. However, a century later, it is 
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ironically the Chinese who are using the establishment of diplomatic relations as an 
instrument of political pressure. 

In China’s Entrance into the Family of Nations Mr. Hsii traces the limited impact of 
Western International Law and the immense impact of Western gunboat diplomacy and 
economic aggression. He quotes Lord Elgin, engaged in extorting diplomatic and com- 
mercial privileges under threat of coercion, writing to his wife in 1858: ‘I have seen more to 
disgust me with my fellow countrymen than I saw during the whole course of my previous 
life.” Mr. Hsii concentrates upon the tortuous negotiations, interspersed with fighting, which 
led to the establishment in the 1860’s of foreign legations in Peking and the establishment 
from 1875 of Chinese legations abroad. He brings out the magnitude of the change in 
China’s way of life which this involved, directly in international affairs and indirectly in 
home affairs, and the sluggishness with which the ‘closed society’ of China emerged from 
its cultural, intellectual, and political isolation. 

It was a diplomatic incident which precipitated The May Fourth Movement which finally 
destroyed this isolation, anger at the traitorous concessions by the Chinese government to 
Japanese territorial demands during the First World War and their incorporation into the 
Versailles Peace Treaty. Like so many landmark dates, the 4th of May represents more 
than an isolated incident. It symbolizes a crucial stage in China’s development, a renaissance, 
stimulated by the impact of Western culture, science, social patterns, and political institu- 
tions, particularly in the period 1917-21. (Since then, this phenomenon has been repeated 
throughout Asia and Africa.) 

In China, which was governed for centuries by a ‘meritocracy’, the tradition of student 
intervention in politics is a long one. The 4th of May movement was not merely an attempt 
to secure the redress of particular grievances but a challenge to a whole way of life. The 
absence of democratic procedures to secure policy changes necessitated the use of the more 
spectacular forms of group pressure against puppet warlord governments. Peking University 
teachers and students provided the movement’s spearhead, supported by young Westerniz- 
ing intellectuals. Mr. Chow provides an extremely well-written and well-documented study 
of the events leading up to, and the consequences following from, the 1919 incident from 
which the movement received its title. It led in the 1920’s to the retreat of liberalism into 
non-political reform, and the organization of nationalism and communism as allies and 
then rivals for political power. The reactionary repudiation of democracy and the re- 
imposition of a neo-Confucianist conformism by the Kuomintang fatally weakened China 
in the struggles that occupied the 1930's and 1940’s, until the military victory of Communism 
in 1949. In retrospect, the 4th of May was a signpost rather than a milestone. 

In The Hundred Flowers Mr. MacFarquhar has collated the responses evoked by what 
might have been an equally epoch-making event in China’s development, but was suppressed 
as the machinations of ‘Right-wing revisionism’ by the very government which had launched 
the ‘rectification campaign’ in 1957. The vigour of the critical outburst, particularly by 
university students and teachers who explicitly referred back to the 4th of May precedent, 
forced Mao Tse-tung to recognize the incompatibility between one-party dictatorship and 
‘liberalism, democratic reformism, and Utopian Socialism’ as he had subsequently described 
the philosophy of the 4th of May movement in which he began his political career. Mao’s 
illusion that a great measure of civil liberty could be granted without leading to pressure 
for political liberty was based upon the wide support which Communism enjoyed as the 
spearhead of successful resistance to foreign invasion and its ‘united front’ tactics of 
preserving a democratic fagade by nominally sharing power with puppet parties of tame 
fellow travellers, He was prepared to concede freedom of discussion on the tacit assumption 
that it would not be used to challenge Marxist-Leninist-Maoist dogma. He was willing that 
critics should rectify past abuses of power by particular doctrinaire or bureaucratic officials, 
but unwilling to tolerate attacks on the new privileged class of plain-clothes-policemen party 
members and demands for institutional reforms to prevent such occurrences in the future. 
However, his attempt to put life into the sham opposition succeeded only too well, the 
admission of contradictions under communism between the government and the governed 
emboldening rather than appeasing the régime’s opponents. After a mere month’s ‘blooming 
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and contending’, Mao Tse-tung’s declaration that ‘As a scientific truth, Marxism fears no 
criticism’ was followed by the traditional treatment for unconstructive critics: ‘we simply 
deprive them of their freedom of speech’. In an epilogue to The Hundred Flowers, Mr. G. F. 
Hudson provides a penetrating analysis of the motives underlying Chinese policy in 1956-8, 
which left the Russians aghast in the spring of 1957 at Chinese Right-wing revisionism and 
in the spring of 1958 at the Left-wing infantilism represented by the ‘Great leap forward’ 
and the Communes. 

In 1832 Charles Fourier published an article entitled ‘85 model farms and 84 follies’. 
Mao Tse-tung has improved on this, regaling us with 100 flowers and 101 follies. In his 
paper on “The Chinese Co-operative Farm’ in the second series of St. Antony’s Papers on 
Far Eastern Affairs, Mr. Luard has added little to the comments in the first half of chap- 
ter 13 of The Economic Development of Communist China which he wrote with Mr. T. J. 
Hughes. It is common form to remark how surprised Karl Marx would have been to see 
Russia as the site of the first systematic attempt to apply his doctrines. Would Charles 
Fourier have been equally surprised at recent attempts in China to implement a programme 
which bears so many resemblances to his oft-ridiculed utopia? To name merely a few 
features: the commune as the collectivist unit of social organization, collective cooking and 
eating of meals, hostel housing replacing individual homes, emancipation of women from 
domestic chores, retreat from specialization to a variety of work, use of industrial armies to 
undertake major public works. 

Of the other St. Antony’s papers, the most informative for the student of political 
institutions is Mr. Rose’s discussion of the Western legacy in his Cook’s tour of ‘Constitu- 
tions in South-East Asia’, while the most interesting in the sphere of political ideas is Mr. 
Carnell’s ‘South Asian Nationalism and the West’, which provides a very lucid account of 
the westernization versus revivalist tensions in Indian thought. However, neither Mr. Rose 
nor Mr. Carnell attempts to explain the retreat from imported parliamentary institutions 
in South-East Asia, whether in terms of institutional or ideological deficiencies. Some light 
is shed on this problem by a study of the impact of Marxism in South-East Asia. It has 
been comparatively considered by Professor Trager and his collaborators in relation to 
four countries: Burma, Vietnam, and Indonesia, being respectively ex-colonies of Britain, 
France, and Holland, while quietist Thailand is the one country in South-East Asia to have 
wholly escaped colonization and, as a consequence, largely escaped Marxism as well as the 
dynamic nationalism which it has provoked elsewhere. So pervasive has been the influence 
of Marxism-Leninism, that some of its key propositions were, until recently, the articulate 
major premisses of the very Nationalist ruling élites who are resisting the inroads of the 
Communists. It is only since the eviction of the imperial power and the subordination of 
alien capitalists to indigenous political control, that the divergences concealed by a common 
anti-imperialist campaign have clearly emerged. 

The philosophy of dialectical materialism has not been a significant factor in Marxist 
penetration of South-East Asia. It was the Leninist reinterpretation of historical materialism 
to meet the problems of peasant economies in colonial countries animated by nationalism, 
via a Hobsonian theory of imperialism as the last stage of capitalist transition into socialism, 
that prepared the way for Maoism. It has been the successful Leninist political strategy— 
particularly his conception of the organization and role of the revolutionary party in 
winning and keeping power—coupled with his emendation of Marxist economic analysis, 
which, since the First World War, have fascinated anti-colonialist leaders; providing them, 
in their struggle against foreign domination, with a rationale. Colonialism has been the 
stalking-horse of Communism. 

Since attaining independence, Asian attempts to reconcile Marxism with the indigenous 
culture—Islam in Indonesia, Buddhism in Burma—have led to the widespread rejection of 
some of its tenets and the dilution of others into oriental versions of Scandinavian demo- 
cratic socialism, based upon a publicly weighted mixed economy and the welfare-state way 
of life. In part, this has been the result of the metamorphosis of a mystique into a politique. 
These Asian examples should be borne in mind when gauging the future evolution of 
Marxist-inspired African nationalist leaders. 
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The Afro-Asian policy of non-alignment is characteristic of Nationalist régimes which 
have refused to be anti-Communist in foreign policy, though actively anti-Communist in 
their domestic policy. Between 1954 and 1959 China encouraged this standpoint in the 
hope that domestic policy would be brought into line with foreign policy. Chinese Com- 
munist leaders consider that, just as Russia provided the model for revolution in imperialist 
countries, they have provided the model for revolution in colonial and semi-colonial 
countries. They have been partly helped and partly hindered in the task of spreading their 
ideology throughout South-East Asia by a built-in Fifth Column of ten million largely 
unassimilated ‘Overseas Chinese’, ironically composed of a disproportionately large number 
of bourgeois traders, Particularly since 1958 China has tactically utilized trade as an instru- 
ment of ideological penetration within the strategy of competitive co-existence as enunciated 
by Mr. Kruschev when he disingenuously declared: “We value trade least for economic 
reasons and most for political reasons.’ These and other matters are lucidly discussed in 
Mr. Barnett’s compendious study of Communist China and Asia, explicitly motivated by 
a desire to create an awareness in American minds of the ideological, economic, and 
political, as well as the military, challenge to United States influence and security. Though 
his hints for policy-makers all too frequently sink to benevolent platitudinizing, Mr. Barnett 
has covered the ground and appended a useful bibliographical note mainly devoted to the 
substantial and rapidly growing American literature on Communist China. 

Japan, with its imperialist past and Americanized present, its expanding economy and 
skilled population enjoying the highest standard of living in Asia, has been, and remains, 
the principal target of Chinese endeavours at high-pressure proselytizing. The Chinese 
Communists have done everything within their power to promote a Communist ‘China 
lobby’ and to weaken American influence by a geo-political appeal to the logic of proximity, 
economic interest, nationalism, neutralism, and anti-colonialist Asiatic solidarity. They 
have been helped by the fact that Communist victory in China precipitated a change in 
both the pace and direction of Occupation policy in Japan, with Second World War idealism 
being sacrificed to Cold War expediency. Thereby, the Americans squandered much of the 
goodwill they had earned earlier and impelled Japanese Socialism into anti-Americanism. 

Democracy’s bane in Japan has been its identification with the domination of big business 
and the bureaucracy. The change in American policy, traced illuminatingly by Professor 
Kawai in Japan’s American Interlude, prepared the way for the ‘reverse course’ under the 
aegis of Conservative governments dominated by these groups; just as the ‘reverse course’ 
was itself rendered inevitable by the original stigma attaching to the imported and imposed 
alien Constitution, which did not build upon the indigenous Japanese democratic tradition 
of the 1920’s. The crude attempt to apply American models almost unaltered to Japan 
turned what was originally intended to be radical social and political engineering into 
plastic surgery. 

The position of the bureaucracy was strengthened by the Occupation through its purges 
of other elements and reliance on officials to implement its policies. However, the rise to 
dominance of political parties and the tendency of officials to attach themselves to particular 
factions within the major parties, has weakened the old bureaucratic esprit de corps. Pro- 
fessor Kawai describes the vicissitudes of the ‘zaibatsu-busting’ policy, its ambitious 
beginnings and ultimate fiasco. Rather than government control—itself indirectly controlled 
by big business—it is the countervailing power of the dynamic trade unions, which represents 
the most reliable obstacle to the power of the industrialists in post-war Japan. 
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THE ART AND SCIENCE OF 
AMERICAN POLITICS 


D. V. VERNEY 
University of Liverpool 


It has been said that the difference between the political scientist and the political philo- 
sopher is that whereas the scientist is eagerly exploring new fields the philosopher is like 
aman ascending a tower: he sees the same landscape but from different points of view. 
There is little doubt that the American temperament has favoured the opening up of new 
areas Of investigation rather than dispassionate reflection on what has been discovered. 
It is true that the writers of textbooks have to survey the landscape, but it is precisely 
because they are so unwilling to engage in philosophical reflection on the subject that so 
many of these works are almost unreadable to Europeans. Here is both the strength and 
weakness of much American social and political theory: it is exciting because it is for ever 
producing new ideas, but it is often unsatisfying because there seems to be no time to reflect 
fully upon them and present them as an integrated analysis. Seymour Lipset’s interesting 
Political Man is a recent example of a scientific work which lacks a coherent philosophy. 

William Kornhauser’s The Politics of Mass Society’ has many merits both as a work of 
political philosophy and political science. As a philosopher he provides a definite theme: 
‘The central argument of this study is that insofar as society is a mass society it will be 
winerable to political movements destructive of liberal-democratic institutions; while 
insofar as a society is pluralist, these institutions will be strong.’ As a scientist he adds: 
‘Voting statistics and other kinds of empirical material are used to help specify the theory; 
tigorous testing of the theory remains to be done’ (p. 7). 

Mr. Kornhauser distinguishes four societies, communal (of the sort which existed in 
medieval Europe), pluralist, mass, and totalitarian. The pluralist society which he favours 
has accessible élites and non-élites (or what some might condescendingly call the ‘masses’) 
who are organized in numerous social groups. Communal society has social groups but 
lacks an accessible élite structure, while mass society has an open élite but lacks social 
organizations. Totalitarian society, on the other hand, involves both an inaccessible élite 
(like feudal Europe) and a disorganized society (like mass society). The theory is developed 
through a series of models in which there are usually four categories into which societies 
fall (perhaps a little too neatly at times). 

The book is a rigorous academic exercise, not without its jargon, but if the test of a theory 
is its capacity to contribute to our understanding of the world in which we live then it 
tettainly passes with honours. The Politics of Mass Society is a stimulating work and the 
tmpirical data, which includes twenty tables, do much to add to its impact. The references 
political behaviour in France and Germany are more useful than some of the customary 
aalyses of government and political parties. One word of warning is necessary. Korn- 
hauser’s is a book of theory and it is not intended, despite his perceptive references to 
particular countries, that any of the four societies should be identified with particular 
countries’ political systems. As a theorist, Kornhauser is entitled to his dramatic over- 
‘implifications of real life, and it remains for others to refine his models and develop (or 
dispute) his analysis. 

Perhaps the most serious shortcoming of the book lies in its failure to define clearly some 
of the key concepts. For example, no definition of the term ‘élite’ is offered until page 51, 
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and then Selznick’s rather nebulous criterion is taken: ‘An elite, then, is composed of people 
who by virtue of their social position have special responsibility for standards in a given 
social context.’ It is important to distinguish the different types of élite—business, military, 
political, and so on—the social predominance of which may vary from country to country 
or within a country at different times. One important question facing liberal-democracies 
is whether access to the economic élite is as open as entry into the political élite. There 
may be a social élite in monarchies like the United Kingdom which sets up barriers of 
birth and education in addition to that of wealth which characterizes a republic such as the 
United States. (It is time some political sociologist exploded the notion that the difference 
between republics and monarchies is of trivial importance.) 

On the whole, Mr. Kornhauser seems to think in terms of pluralist non-élites but not of 
pluralist élites. However, in the penultimate sentence of his book he admits that modern 
democracy encourages a multiplicity of competing élites. Perhaps this will be the theme of 
his next book. 

Another volume in the International Library of Sociology and Social Reconstruction is 
Leonard Reissman’s Class in American Society. He introduces his theme with a chapter 
called ‘Perspectives’ which discusses six influences on the American mind—anti-aristocracy, 
the frontier psychology, the Protestant ethic, anti-radicalism, urbanization, and indus- 
trialization. Next there is a long and most interesting analysis of four theories of class 
(Marx, Weber, the Parsons functionalists, and Warner). It seems incredible that the genius 
of Weber should have passed almost unnoticed until recently in British political science, 
Mr. Reissman not only refers to the various articles in which these theories have recently 
been discussed by American sociologists (adding useful notes), but adds his own shrewd 
comments on the various theories of class stratification which pass in review. This is not 
simply a textbook. The author belongs to the ‘scientific’ school, if such it may be called, 
in that he believes that the various contributors are adding to our understanding of class 
and not merely taking a different look at an old and insoluble problem. 

Mr. Reissman’s third chapter is a valuable essay in methodology. Students of politics 
who argue philosophically about the nature of class identification would do well to ponder 
the four methods used by sociologists: style of life, the opinion of others, subjective 
evaluation, and occupation. None, apparently, is wholly satisfactory, but at least each 
has been carefully explored. Clearly in a matter like this, scholarship is no substitute for 
research. 

The three chapters which follow: Class and Social Structure, the Social Psychology of 
Class, and Social Mobility, are less successful, partly because Mr. Reissman is unable to 
keep up the clinical detachment of his earlier writing, and partly because the findings of 
the social psychologists seem less convincing than those of the sociologists. Finally he 
gives us his own tripartite analysis of class—as a Natural Order, as a Reward System, and 
as Non-Existent. (This also is a book of theory and no identification with Britain, the 
United States, and the Soviet Union is intended.) Incidentally there is a curious appendix 
which gives the prestige scores for occupations. It is hard to believe that in the United 
States college professors and scientists are next to physicians at the top of the scale, and are 
followed by bankers and directors of large corporations. 

Those who have thought that the Yankee City series (born in 1941) would be immortal 
may be interested to know that the fifth volume is to be the last. Professor W. Lloyd Warner 
has written this alone and entitled it The Living and the Dead: A Study of the Symbolic 
Life of Americans.’ As its sub-title indicates it is more anthropological than sociological, 
and of most interest to political scientists is Part I: “Politics and Symbolic Usage’ in which 
the Mayor of Yankee City is discussed at inordinate length. The reader is asked in the 
Preface not to confuse the Mayor with the hero of The Last Hurrah, a novel based on the 
life of Mayor Curley of Boston. That Warner should expect his readers to confuse his study 
with a work of fiction is somewhat surprising and would seem to justify Reissman’s indict- 
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ment that his method is neither good history nor good anthropology (p. 96). But he adds: 
‘Yet, Warner’s work seems to have had a greater impact upon more people than any other 
in the study of class. Marx and Weber remain almost unread, while the functionalists remain 
too esoteric to be understood except by the most willing’ (p. 103). 

After the rigours of sociological analysis it is refreshing to turn to something which is 
relatively simple to understand—the history of the United States. Mr. Frank Thistlethwaite, 
author of that fascinating history of the U.S. The Great Experiment, recommends William 
Miller’s A New History of the United States‘ in an introductory note. For those who would 
prefer an American interpretation, but one slightly off-beat, Mr. Miller’s racy narrative is 
admirable background for a course in American politics. He has, of course, been an 
associate editor of Fortune. 

Mr. Henry Pelling’s American Labor' is one of the small volumes in ‘The Chicago 
History of American Civilization’ series. The main events of the history of American 
labour are lucidly summarized though inevitably there is occasionally excessive com- 
pression: the 1935 Social Security Act is dealt with in one short paragraph. The last chapter, 
entitled ‘The Permanent Minority’, is of particular interest. Certain aspects of American 
labour which concern political scientists, for example the political activities of the American 
labour movement, are barely touched on. The trouble with American trade unions is, 
perhaps, that they have for too long been the province of American labour historians. 
Mr. Pelling has done a beautiful job, but there is still a great deal which puzzles Europeans 
about the American labour movement, and which a foreigner is best able to explain. It is 
to be hoped, therefore, that we shall hear more from Mr. Pelling on this subject. 

The new (third) edition of Government and the American Economy* by Merle Fainsod, 
Lincoln Gordon, and Joseph Palamountain, Jr. is largely the work of Mr. Palamountain. 
Eight of the twenty-nine chapters are new. Mr. Gordon wrote chapter 28, ‘The U.S. and the 
World Economy’, and Mr. Fainsod revised the Conclusion, ‘Public Policy and the American 
Economy’. Students of comparative political institutions have long appreciated this con- 
tribution to the understanding of the economic basis of American government. There is 
need for similar books on other countries (including the United Kingdom) and for text- 
books on comparative social and economic institutions to match the literature available 
on government. Anyone who reads chapter 28 carefully will realize why the liberal- 
democracies are having such difficulties in retaining the allegiance of underdeveloped 
countries, Occasionally Mr. Gordon does more than give a descriptive account of post-war 
American economic policy as when he admits: ‘Behind the facade of United Nations debate 
and documentation, the major importing countries, led by the United States and Great 
Britain, have fought a delaying action against constant pressure for stabilization agreements 
from raw-material producing nations, especially those of Latin American and Southeast 
Asia.’ 

If and when a further edition is contemplated, perhaps a more critical analysis rather than 
a further enlargement might be considered. Such an analysis could deal with such issues as 
the comparative role of the Federal and State governments and the protection of minority 
groups such as Negroes and migrant workers. (There is no reference in the index to Negroes 
or FEPC.) What strikes foreigners is the complacency of Americans because they have a 
95 per cent. welfare state. It is the condition of the bottom 5 per cent., the most needy, to 
which attention of Government should be drawn, for it is this which distinguishes the 
United States from Europe. 

Almost complementary to Government and the American Economy is an appraisal of 
the role of American law on the economy by the Dean of the Yale Law School, E. V. 
Rostow, entitled Planning for Freedom: The Public Law of American Capitalism.’ It is 
tefreshing to read on page 7 that social scientists should never be so detached that they 
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forget that they are attempting to improve human welfare, and the author vigorously 
defends the notion that capitalism is an essential prerequisite of a free society. On the 
whole he seems somewhat insensitive to current ideas other than legal and economic. He 
admits (p. 42) that capitalism does not arouse enthusiasm amongst the masses but he does 
not draw the most obvious conclusions from this observation. Nor does his chapter on the 
economic claim of foreign policy show a great deal of insight into the problems facing 
America today. However, it should be stressed that the main part of the book is a scholarly 
legal-economic analysis. It is the social framework into which he fits his analysis which is 
of most interest to a wider audience, and it is this which is least satisfactory, except as an 
expression of a point of view little understood outside the United States. 

In contrast to Rostow, David Granick’s The Red Executive® gives a lively account of 
the modern world of the (Soviet) organization man. His book is primarily about the U.S.S.R. 
but he includes an interesting comparison between the role of the American stockholder 
and that of the Communist Party member in the Soviet Union. What he and Rostow both 
overlook in their benevolent description of capitalism is the failure of so many stockholders 
to be at all interested in the companies they invest in (or even to know much about them 
other than their profitability). This could hardly be said about the Communists: they know 
not only about the party but its role in the economy and government. Presumably as the 
struggle against Communism has increasing economic overtones there will be a reappraisal 
of the question of participation in the capitalist economy. There is no certainty that Western 
Socialists are right in demanding public ownership of the type common in Western Europe. 
The real challenge of Communism, as Granick to some extent appreciates, is the replace- 
ment of one erstwhile formidable élite (capitalists working together in joint-stock com- 
panies) by another (Communists co-operating in State-owned enterprises). 

Some may question the necessity for the journalistic flavour of this book (by an associate 
professor of economics), but as it reduces the cost to 21s. penurious scholars accustomed 
to paying three guineas for books on the U.S.S.R. may forgive the style. 

There are always certain subjects which temporarily lose interest. The publication of 
two new books on American Communism may suggest something left over from the 
liberal reaction to McCarthyism. In fact both deal with important issues. David Shannon, 
who wrote an authoritative book on the Socialist Party of America, has traced The Decline 
of American Communism: It is clearly written and a pleasure to read. The Russians may 
have had good reasons for supervising the activities of the various European Communist 
parties; but their attempt to control the American party would seem to have been disastrous 
in its consequences for them. 

Whereas Mr. Shannon deals with the period since 1945 Theodore Draper covers the 
1920’s in his American Communism and Soviet Russia.’° Mr. Shannon writes with a certain 
artistry: Mr. Draper is thoroughly ‘scientific’ to judge by his 86 pages of notes. There is an 
interesting chapter called ‘The Negro Question’ which discusses the fantastic Russian plan 
to give the Southern Negroes control of the Black Belt and uses some hitherto unpublished 
material. The book shows how little Russian methods have changed over the years and 
draws attention yet again to the refusal of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union to 
allow independent thought and action elsewhere—a refusal which is meeting increasing 
opposition in the Communist world today. It is doubtful whether Mr. Draper’s book will 
have wide appeal outside the United States because it is too detailed, too involved in 
personalities, and, frankly, somewhat indiscriminate in its handling of the material. 

Mr. Arthur M. Schlesinger, like Mr. Draper, has found himself writing not a book but 
a saga. The Coming of the New Deal" is a successor to The Crisis of the Old Order, but 
there is no attempt to emulate Mr. Draper, who conveniently summarizes The Roots of 
American Communism in chapter I. Both authors still, apparently, have a long way to go 
and confidently expect us to go along with them. Mr. Schlesinger’s book has a topical 
flavour as American Administrations change, and not least in chapter 12, ‘The Dollar 
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Dilemma’. He is never dull, and for the generation which lived through the New Deal this 
and the other recent histories must make exhilarating reading. This reviewer was nine years 
old during the Hundred Days and would like boyhood legend to be replaced by a con- 
vincing picture of Roosevelt the man. But the more books come out the more elusive that 
politician of genius becomes. Clearly here was a personality who had to be known to be 
reciated. 

_ who has been asked in election year to describe the mechanics of an American 
presidential election will be grateful to the English-Speaking Union for producing their 
informative booklet, Electing the American President, by Keith Kyle (pp. 25, n.p.). For 
those who want more there is a paperback, The Politics of National Conventions, by Paul 
David, Ralph Goldman, and Richard Bain” which is a condensed and more readable version 
of the full work."® The latter has all the facts that the most scientific American student of 
political behaviour would wish and is, of course, primarily a work of reference. We should 
be thankful that it is not in five volumes like the 1952 study, Presidential Nominating 
Politics: we can be equally certain we shall in the future be as grateful for this new volume 
as we still are for the earlier five. 
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OF THE UNITED KINGDOM 


NOTES AND NEWS 


THE next Congress of the International Political Science Association will be held in Paris, 
at UNESCO House, from 26 September to 30 September 1961. The following topics will be 
discussed: (1) Political Behaviour Studies and Political Science (Professor V. O. Key), 
(2) Problems of Polyethnic Societies (Professor B. Akzim), (3) Technocracy and Experts in 
Government (Professor R. Gregoire), (4) The Political and Administrative Problems arising 
from the Development of Nuclear Energy (Professor J. E. Hidgetts), (5) Courts in the 
Political System (Professor E. Fraenkel), (6) Civil-Military Relations (Professor W. T. R. 
Fox). 

The Annual Conference of the Political Studies Association of the United Kingdom will 
be held at Beaumont Hall, University of Leicester, from 27 March to 29 March 1961. The 
general theme will be Government and Politics in Under-developed Countries, and in the 
separate sessions there will be discussions on Administrative Problems, Executive-Legisla- 
tive Relations, Political Ideas and Parties, and Public Opinion. 

A founding congress of an International Federation of Students of Political Science was 
held in Berlin in November 1959 and was attended by delegates from West Germany, 
Norway, France, Holland, Belgium, Italy, Greece, and Switzerland. 

H. S. Ferns has been appointed to the new Chair at Birmingham. 

M. I. C. Vile of Exeter is spending the first semester of 1960-1 at the University of 
Massachusetts as NATO Visiting Professor, and the second semester at Smith College. 
G. Parry has moved to Manchester, J. B. Cullingworth to Durham, and Miss E. Harrison 
to Belfast. 


MEMBERSHIP, JANUARY 1961 


The following names should be added to those published in Vol. VII, No. 3 of Political 
Studies: 


Aberdeen Bangor Exeter 
Miss M. Finnegan H. Morris-Jones Miss E. Rendel 
Leicester Liverpool 

London 
R. Bryden C.H. Vereker T.C. Boyd 
Manchester Oxford 
M. Abdel-Rahim D. J. Bentley Other Members 


M. Anderson R.N. Iyer H. Koeppler (Wilton Park) 
H. Parris G. Wootton P. Whitaker (Makerere) 
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THE ZENITH OF EUROPEAN POWER: 1830-1870. Edited by 
j. P. T. BURY. (The New Cambridge Modern History, Vol. X. Cambridge 
University Press. Pp. xxi+766. 40s.) 


The tenth volume of The New Cambridge Modern History compassing the central years 
of the nineteenth century, reveals to the full the practical difficulties of organizing co- 
operative historical work. There are chapters upon the Second Empire and upon the prob- 
lems of the Austrian Empire after 1848, but no studies of Louis Philippe or Metternich; an 
editorial note explains that these will appear in volume IX. Similarly the development of 
socialism will be treated in volume XI. There is nevertheless more narrative in this volume 
than in volume XII which contains detached essays on twentieth-century subjects; particu- 
larly after 1848 the established figures in the story are treated in their turn. It is curious that 
while the traditional English perspective on European history has been from West to East, 
there is a shift of interest in this volume. There seems less now to be said about Napoleon III 
than about Bismarck and Cavour and very much less than Mr. Vyvyan manages to pack 
into his chapter on Russia. All these chaptcrs are nevertheless slight because almost half 
the volume is given up to general essays. Noteworthy among these is the first-class enter- 
tainment provided by the Dean of Winchester upon Tractarianism and papal infallibility, 
but some of the others consume space that would have been better devoted to narrative, 
and there is little to be said for the independent treatment of the Mediterranean. Students 
of politics are taken for a crowded tour of constitution-making under the guidance of 
Professor Hawgood, but there is very little in the volume about developments in govern- 
ment, Oddly enough the disruption of governments by revolutionary movements is also 
treated here on a much slighter scale than in the original Cambridge Modern History, but 
there is much useful material in the volume as a whole. 


University of Manchester W. R. WARD 


THE OBSERVER AND J. L. GARVIN, 1908-1914. By a. M. GOLLIN. 
(Oxford University Press. Pp. xiiit445. 45s.) 


This book is not so much an episode in the history of a newspaper as a study of an excep- 
tional editor and his political influence at the peak of his career. Assuming control of the 
Observer in 1908, Garvin at once created a sensation by his revelations about the need for an 
expanded naval building programme, details of which were sedulously fed to him by the 
First Sea Lord, Sir John Fisher. From 1909 onwards the paper more and more became an 
organ of the Conservative Party in its fight for tariff reform and against the Lloyd George 
Budget, the ending of the Lords’ veto, and Irish Home Rule. Yet many people believed that 
the Conservative Party had become the organ of Mr. J. L. Garvin, and as Mr. Gollin shows, 
there were some grounds for this view, at least for a time. 

Mr. Gollin has fully mastered the complex problems of his period, and his lucid yet un- 
obtrusive narrative weaves a skilful path through a mass of absorbing material from the 
Garvin, Astor, and Northcliffe papers. We are taken as close as we probably ever shall be to 
the mainsprings of power and policy-making in the Conservative Party, and we are given an 
unforgettable picture of the feverish temper of those pre-war years, when Winterton was 
forming a Commando for service in Ireland and Milner was sitting down to plan a currency 
for insurgent Ulster. At the end, one is left amazed at the place in the Tory counsels won by 
Garvin, himself an Irishman with a Parnellite past. Yet in the last resort, he could not mould 
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policy except when he had the full support of a proprietor with a mass-circulation paper 
behind him. And this was so for only a brief period, when Northcliffe (who comes very 
honourably out of the whole story) was allowing him to dictate the leaders of the Daily Mail 
as well as those of the Observer. 


Queen's College, Oxford HENRY PELLING 


OUT OF APATHY. By E. P. THOMPSON and others. (Stevens, for New 
Left Books. Pp. xii+308. 15s.) 


‘The masses have got damned lethargic after such long prosperity.’ Thus Engels, in a letter 
to Marx. The New Left group take the lethargy for granted. Apathy is a bad thing, for 
they want the workers to be politically conscious, But the starting-point—and this is what 
Out of Apathy is about—is to demonstrate that there is no real basis for apathy. Jack may 
think he is all right, but our prosperity is bogus (‘a tin-plate version of the affluent society’) 
The New Left want to break through the fog of Croslandism into the fresh air of ‘the society 
of equals’, ‘the cooperative community’—the original, and only true end of socialism. And 
to do this they must first convince the Labour movement that ‘contemporary British society 
[in its own way] gives as much reason for outrage as the society of the 1880's and the 1930's. 

New Left Books, of which this is the first, are planned as a sustained attack on con- 
temporary British society on a wide front. The standpoint is Marxist. All but one of 
the contributors to this volume are members of the editorial board of the New Left 
Review; they are mostly dissenters from the Communist Party (before or after Hungary); 
one is a Trotskyite. Almost all are professional academics, though they are anxious to 
disclaim academic status for the series (‘We write for the entire Labour movement—and 
for those outside it who at the moment have no politics more complicated than a sense of 
moral unease and a persistent (nuclear) anxiety’) and also—as writers for the New Left— 
for themselves (“We have been in there in the defensive battles; we have all done our 
envelopes, canvassed, served on committees, marched and the rest’). They are a fringe; but 
they are not lunatics. On the contrary, they are intelligent and knowledgeable men, and 
their faces (suitably twisted in various attitudes of intellectual anguish) are there on the 
dust-cover to prove it. What they have to say is mostly worth saying and needed to be said. 
But not in quite the way they say it—which is perhaps one of the reasons why the book 
has had (on the whole) a bad press. Sometimes they have so much to say that the words 
come in an almost incomprehensible babble. The tone is strident, even hysterical (Mr. 
Stuart Hall is the worst offender). The Prime Minister is ‘MacWonder’; Richard Hoggart 
and Shelagh Delaney (and, of course, Kenneth Tynan) are In, Auden and Orwell (and, 
of course, Lord Morrison of Lambeth) are Out. The style is ‘clever’ and involved; for 
example: ‘And Mr. Gaitskell, with his psepholitics, turns out to be a Natopolitan to the back- 
bone’, ‘pieces of gunboatery’ (Suez), and ‘a head of steam that will be capable of blowing 
Mr. Gaitskell and his band of men right through into the wild blue yonder’. These lads 
have a gift of the gab that makes Mr. Brendan Behan sound like an inarticulate schoolboy; 
and they can be repetitious to the point of boredom. The result is curious. The book is 
intended, no doubt, as a piece of political pamphleteering, but the authors are not very 
good pamphleteers. ‘Workers of the world, Unite’ was as brilliant a slogan as ‘reformist 
tactics within a revolutionary strategy’ is a bad one. The book is too ‘intellectual’ and too 
allusive for the ordinary reader (what will he make, for instance, of: ‘Natopolitan culture 
has adopted as motto the words of Lord Keynes—“in the long run we are all dead”’? ot 
‘[Auden] emerged in 1945 as a sort of unauthorised literary amanuensis of a Kierkegaardian 
Mr. Eliot’?—if, indeed, anybody can make anything of this). On the other hand, it is often 
too silly for the intellectual (e.g.: ‘Montague Norman, the governor of the Bank of England 
who engineered the rise of unemployment and fall of governments’). 

Nevertheless, amid all the screaming and uproar it is possible to make out a great ded! 
of sense, enough at any rate to make the reader uncomfortable: in particular, in Ralph 
Samuel’s contribution on ‘Bastard’ Capitalism and Peter Worsley’s on the Imperial Retreat— 
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or ‘Painting the Map Anti-Red’, Mr. Alasdair MaclIntyre’s contribution (Breaking The 
Chains of Reason) stands apart, not only because he is the Trotskyite in the woodpile, but 
because he knows how to write and is intellectually greatly superior to the rest. It is when 
one comes to the remedies that eyebrows really begin to rise. One must not, of course, 
judge too hastily, for this is a preliminary survey. But there are hints. There is talk of Five- 
Year Plans, of taking ‘the United Nations into a new phase of its existence by implementing 
paper plans for SUNFED on an enormous scale’, of ‘our greatest socialist intellectual, 
William Morris’. And nationalization? The answer seems to be shop-stewardism, guild 
socialism, the encroachment of workers’ control on management through the extension of 
the scope of collective agreements. Haven’t we heard all this before somewhere? Wasn’t 
there a chap named Cole, in 1919 or thereabouts .. . ? Can it be that the New Left are not 
revolutionaries after all, but plain reactionaries? Mr. Kenneth Alexander (who takes charge 
of the socialized industries department) quotes, with apparent approval, but, I should have 
thought, rather unwisely, the familiar words of D. H. Lawrence: 


There is a great change coming, bound to come. The whole money arrangement will 
undergo a change; what I don’t know. The whole industrial system will undergo a change. 
Work will be different and pay will be different. The owning of property will be different. 
Class will be different, and human relations will be modified and perhaps simplified. 


There is a great change coming; what we don’t know. I hope this will not be the epitaph of 
the New Left. We await, with interest, the rest of the series, and suspend judgment. 


University of Manchester J. W. GROVE 


NATIONALIZED INDUSTRY AND PUBLIC OWNERSHIP. By 


WILLIAM A. ROBSON. (George Allen & Unwin. Pp. 544. 50s.) 


Here—at last—is a textbook on British nationalized industry; a handbook for the hard- 
pressed technical college lecturer and for the university teacher with six different courses 
to give; something we can thankfully hand to the student from Ruritasia who is writing a 
Ph.D. thesis on public enterprise in his country and first wants to learn something of British 
experience. Instead of taking him painfully over the ground ourselves, we can tell him to 
buy Professor Robson’s book. The material is well organized in sixteeen chapters, with an 
appendix on public ownership in Italy for good measure. It is easy to find one’s way around, 
and Professor Robson writes with his usual skill and clarity. This is everybody’s inquire 
within about nationalization. If we want to know about education and training in the gas 
industry, the gross income of BEA in 1958-9, what Mr. D. N. Chester said about it all in 
1952 and Mr. Gaitskell in 1953, what the Conservatives have done with state trading in 
sugar, or what Lord Pakenham thought of the appointment of Sir George Cribbett, here it 
is. Look it up in the excellent index; and if you should want to know more, consult Profes- 
sor Robson’s really first-rate select bibliography. 

Having said this, it is necessary to add a few criticisms. The book could almost certainly 
have been improved by the application of some of Professor Robson’s own considerable 
editorial talents. It is too bulky and unselective (and consequently, too expensive) for the 
undergraduate. It is useful to have an elaborate précis of a mass of official and unofficial 
material, but the second or third-year undergraduate is going to find the going pretty sticky. 
He needs guidance, some pre-digestion, some indication of what is essential, what is merely 
important, and what is basically trivial. 

Secondly, though its merits as a textbook for post-graduates and a quarry for the under- 
gtaduate are great, it is inevitable that it will also be assessed as a further contribution to our 
knowledge and understanding of the subject. It cannot be said that it rates very highly on 
this score. Professor Robson’s views on public enterprise are already well known. These 
views are restated and elaborated, but there is not much ‘re-thinking’. As Professor Robson 
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rightly says: ‘An incredible amount of ignorance, distortion, and misrepresentation is dis. 
played by persons who write and speak on this subject’, We must be ‘reasonably’ hones 
about the facts and about our own prejudices. Professor Robson makes no attempt to con- 
ceal or abate his own prejudices (a strong partisanship for the public corporation per se and 
a dislike of private enterprise) even though they lead him at times to an almost Morrisonian 
complacency; and he is not above a little distortion and misrepresentation himself. Let me 
give some typical examples: 

(i) If things are wrong, it is usually someone else’s fault: Ministers are to blame, or Parlia- 
ment, or the Press. For instance, ‘A highly important factor which has influenced the Labour 
Party’s change of outlook is a feeling of disillusion with the results of nationalisation.’ This 
‘has been mainly [sic] induced by the persistent denigration of the nationalised industries by 
the Press, by Conservative politicians . . . leading business men . . . the Institute of Direc- 
tors... . A ceaseless campaign has been waged by the great majority of the daily news- 
papers.’ Everything favourable is suppressed; everything unfavourable magnified. Now this 
is not the whole truth, or even half of it, and Professor Robson knows it. Anti-nationalization 
talk has had very little effect on the Labour Party’s change of outlook. 

(ii) It is ‘quite impossible to contend that adequate opportunities do not exist for enabling 
M.P.s to obtain all, or nearly all [sic] the information they reasonably need, except as to the 
extent of ministerial influence or intervention on the boards’. The qualification, so stated, is 
breathtaking; this is what all the fuss is about. Let us say, if we must, that ministerial respon- 
sibility means that M.P.s will have to lump it; but why delude ourselves by saying that Parlia- 
mentary information is ‘nearly’, or ‘reasonably’ adequate? And, in any case, if it is adequate, 
why does Professor Robson later contend that the Select Committee on Nationalized Indus- 
tries is a ‘group of well-intentioned laymen whose opinions are unlikely to carry great 
weight’? (At this point he is arguing for an expert staff for the Committee which would 
enable it to do its job—of obtaining and assessing information—better.) 

(iii) ‘The directors [of private companies] still gloss over adverse features, or dismiss them 
in a few words.’ No one doubts this, but does anyone really believe that the annual reports 
of the public boards tell us the whole, plain, and unvarnished truth? It is no doubt just to 
pay tribute to their ‘remarkable interest, fullness, frankness, and standard of presentation’— 
though, as citizens, we have a statutory right to expect these qualities—but ‘frankness’ is a 
matter of degree. How frank? 

Though he is a fair-minded man, Professor Robson does not always play fair with his 
academic opponents, and he sometimes displays a touching naiveté when leaping to the 
defence of his children. To give a typical example: he criticizes Professor Cairncross for say- 
ing that the nationalized industries are unable to finance a ‘substantial’ part of their invest- 
ment programmes out of earnings. This, he says, is an ‘error’, and goes on, ‘as we have 
already seen, a considerable part of these programmes is financed from internal sources’. 
Now, what is ‘substantial’ and what is ‘considerable’ and what is the difference between the 
two we may safely leave to the lawyers. What matters is that, as everyone knows, the greater 
part of the capital requirements of the nationalized industries is financed by borrowing (and 
Professor Robson has the facts—pp. 306-7—to show this). 

If it is hard to fault Professor Robson on some issues, this is not necessarily because he is 
right. Sometimes it is because what he says is hedged with many qualifications, or because 
what he says in one part of his book does not square with what he says somewhere else. On, 
for example, the advantages and disadvantages of ‘bigness’ he has some hard things to say 
about Professor T. E. Chester and Mr. Hugh Clegg. I think he misinterprets them, but 
that is beside the point. What is relevant is that later he makes statements that seem sub- 
stantially to agree with what they have to say. 

When all is done, however, teachers of politics and public administration will owe an 
immense debt to Professor Robson for his energy and initiative in producing this book. He 
has many acute observations to make, and although we may not agree with everything he 
says, or the way that he says it, we must be grateful to him for having said it at all. 


University of Manchester J. W. GROVE 
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ADVISORY COMMITTEES IN BRITISH GOVERNMENT. A 


report by POLITICAL AND ECONOMIC PLANNING. (Allen & Unwin. Pp. 
xii+228. 25s.) 


‘Pressure groups are necessary to the government of our complex society’ wrote J. D. 
Stewart in his study of those organizations. The authors of this report find that advisory 
committees (councils, boards, panels, and so on) are no less indispensable. Such a conclu- 
sion might be expected, for in an age when, apparently, the size and complexity of govern- 
ment can only increase, the need for consultation with specialists and special interests also 
may be expected to increase. 

The report, prepared during 1957-9, covers ‘those advisory committees attached to 
departments of the central government in Britain which are of a standing or permanent, 
rather than a temporary, character’. Royal commissions, committees of inquiry, and other 
temporary committees are, therefore, excluded from consideration. Nevertheless, approxi- 
mately 500 committees fall within the scope of the report which is largely based on inter- 
views of individuals, officials of national organizations, and civil servants who have 
experience of the committees concerned. 

The report contains a general study and a number of special studies. The early chapters 
of the former trace the development of advisory committees and review those in existence 
in 1958. This is followed by considerations of the problems of composition (recruitment, 
relations with outside groups, plurality of membership, and so on) and the methods of 
work. In the concluding chapter the influence and functions of the committees are studied 
and some generalizations are made on their impact. The influence of the committees, it is 
found, varies greatly and is necessarily limited by their departmental origins and mainly 
to subjects where the party political temperature is relatively low. Nevertheless, these limits 
encompass a wide area and the committees of top people exert an influence which the report 
suggests is generally beneficial today. What the relationship should be between the various 
leaders (who know each other) and those they lead (who are too numerous to do so) is 
aquestion which the report raises but is not concerned to answer. 

The special studies in the report are of advisory committees for Scotland and Wales—the 
composition and functions of fifteen of the major committees and the influence of two 
committees, examined in detail. There are also lists of the major nominating bodies and 
of all standing advisory committees of major departments in 1958. These underline the 
close interconnexion between interest groups and the advisory committees and the great 
range Of subject-matter with which the committees deal. 

In general the report describes the situation as it is and, perhaps too uncritically, endorses 
itas being what is necessary. However, a description of the ‘system’ of advisory committees 
isthe more immediate need of the student of politics and this the report provides, No doubt 
it will, itself, bring forth more critical evaluation of the committees. The basic descriptive 
work, on which criticism should be based, is now available. 


University of Nottingham ERIC ROWE 


COLOURED IMMIGRANTS IN BRITAIN. By J. A. G. GRIFFITH, 
JUDITH HENDERSON, MARGARET USBORNE, DONALD WOOD, HERMAN 


LONG. (Institute of Race Relations, Oxford University Press. Pp. xli+225. 
25s.) 


Since its foundation in 1958 the Institute of Race Relations has been responsible for a 
tumber of important contributions on aspects of racial integration in Rhodesia, the Congo, 
South Africa, and elsewhere. Apart from a brief survey of the situation following the 1958 
Nottingham and Notting Hill riots, this is the first report from the Institute on the situation 
inthe British Isles. 

The book is a collection of essays treating different aspects of the problem—the pattern 


of immigration and settlement, the sociology of prejudice, and theories of settlement and 
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assimilation, official attitudes towards the immigrants, legal aspects, and a review of race 
relations in the U.S.A. for purposes of comparison. There is little new material in this work, 
but valuable use is made of existing studies, particularly some unpublished work, including 
an excellent Master’s thesis by E. B. Ndem. 

In the decade between 1950 and 1960 there has been a considerable flow of immigrants 
from the West Indies, Pakistan, India, and a smaller number from Africa. Total numbers 
of coloured immigrants are, however, difficult to arrive at. An estimated figure of 210,000 
coloured Commonwealth citizens in Britain at the end of 1958 gives some idea of the size 
of the influx, but clearly does not represent the extent of the problems associated with their 
settlement in this country. These problems, for the most part, are not new; the seaports 
have had coloured communities for many years and had experienced occasional outbreaks 
of violence long before Notting Hill focused public attention on the subject. In general 
there has been little difficulty in those cities where coloured immigrants have been familiar 
figures, and there are few, if any, coloured ‘ghettoes’. But in those areas where the influx 
is relatively recent, problems are liable to occur. Insecurity and suspicion on both sides 
may breed serious discriminatory practices or create tensions which eventually lead to 
conflict. 

The situation varies within the coloured population itself (only rarely can it be described 
as a ‘coloured community’). If it were not for colour the differences between Pakistanis and 
Jamaicans, or between the old arrivals and the new, the middle class and professional and 
the unskilled might be more significant for the immigrants than their differences with the 
English residents. 

The conclusions that emerge from this assessment of the present situation in Britain, 
both from the information provided by competent authorities in the thirty-four towns 
visited for the survey and from the analysis of detailed research on various aspects of the 
subject, are, in the main, hopeful. A rigid system of prejudice does not exist in Britain, as 
it does, for instance, in the U.S.A.; and attitudes here are fairly susceptible to change and 
modification provided competent leadership and example is shown by both practical 
measures of assistance to the immigrants and legal sanctions to give weight to official 
policies of acceptance. This book does not ignore the real problems of adjustment which 
exist in the situation, but by providing a cogent assembly of the known facts presented 
from a number of different points of view it places the problems in a proper perspective. 


University of Sheffield J. A. JACKSON 


CHURCH AND STATE IN ITALY 1850-1950. By a. c. JEMOLO. 
Translated by DAVID MOORE. (Blackwell. Pp. 344. 30s.) 


In the hundred years since Italy became a unitary state, nothing has been more striking 
than the collapse of the ideology and political power of the Liberals who created it, and 
the recovery by the Church of its pervasive influence over public life in the peninsula. 
This study—a translation of an abridged version of the author’s earlier Chiesa e Stato in 
Italia negli ultimi cento anni—is a most welcome addition to the scanty literature in English 
on this central theme in recent Italian history. 

The book traces the various stages in the process with great skill, and shows how, at 
a time when the anticlerical strain in liberal thinking had become muted—and replaced in 
many cases by an indifference to the role of the Church—other political factors (and par- 
ticularly the challenge of socialism) made the Liberals increasingly dependent on Catholic 
support to maintain their own position. When, after the First World War, the Liberals lost 
control of the apparatus of the State, the Fascists found it expedient to do a deal with the 
Vatican—a deal which few subsequently have wished to disturb. After the collapse of 
Mussolini’s régime the Church retained all the gains it had made and, with a Christian 
Democrat party holding the centre of the political stage, it has subsequently regained 
degree of power such as to convert Italy into what the author considers to be a ‘confessional’ 
state. 
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Of this the author gives many examples, and he does not disguise his repugnance at its 
consequences in terms of the loss of individual freedom which it has entailed. This 
‘unexpected realization of a Guelph state a century after the collapse of the neo-Guelph 
hopes’ may, he fears, lead to another period of authoritarian rule in the country. It is a 
prospect which recent events in Italy have done little to dispel, though Professor Jemolo’s 
book is one sign that the country does not lack convinced Catholics who are as devoted to 
liberty as those who, like Cavour, sought as one of the aims of the Risorgimento ‘a Free 
Church in a Free State’. 


ROY PRYCE 


LA CALABRE, UNE REGION SOUS-DEVELOPPEE DE 


L’-EUROPE MEDITERRANEENNE. Par ANNE-MARIE SERONDE, 
MICHEL DE SOULTRAIT, RENE NOUAT, JOSEPH ROVAN, PAUL LEN- 
GRAND, ELENA CASSIN, JEAN BESSON sous la direction de JEAN MEY- 
RIAT. (Cahiers de la Fondation Nationale des Sciences Politiques. Armand 
Colin. Pp. 329. N.P.) 


This series of essays is a bold attempt to come to grips with the structure and attitudes of 
society in Calabria, a region which continues to display characteristics markedly different 
from those of the Italian peninsula’s more favoured regions. It is the first of a number of 
studies which are being carried out by a group at the Centre d’étude des relations interna- 
tionales who have set themselves the task of examining various societies on the European 
shores of the Mediterranean in the belief that they display certain economic, social, and 
political similarities. 

It is evidently too early to judge how fruitful this comparative approach will prove, but 
in the meantime this first volume provides a comprehensive survey—on a scale which in 
itself breaks new ground—of the economy, social life, religious habits, and electoral 
geography of a region which still remains little known even to Italians themselves. 

The section on electoral geography by M. Jean Besson is of particular interest. Based on 
detailed study of voting behaviour in the region it clearly shows how its political life 
continues to be markedly ‘feudal’—dominated by personal loyalties to particular indi- 
viduals rather than party affiliations, and strongly influenced by the Church. In these 
conditions many of the tools of analysis which are valid elsewhere fail to penetrate the 
complexities of local politics. The fluctuating fortunes of that part of the Right which has 
remained outside the ranks of the Christian Democrats, for instance, are difficult to account 
for except in terms of the manceuvrings of particular individuals, and the course of an 
election campaign can only be understood by examining in detail the pressures exerted by 
local political leaders, the clergy, the prefects, and so on. 

There are many questions which, as the authors themselves admit, remain to be answered. 
Nevertheless, this study contains a wealth of detailed information and it would greatly add 
to our knowledge of contemporary Italian politics if similar studies were to be made of 
other regions elsewhere in the peninsula. 


ROY PRYCE 


RADICAL AND WORKING CLASS POLITICS. A STUDY OF 
EASTERN AUSTRALIA, 1850-1910. By ROBIN GOLLAN. (Mel- 
bourne University Press in association with the Australian National Univer- 
sity; London, Cambridge University Press. Pp. xi+226. 35s.) 


ltis disappointing to find that the work on which Dr. Gollan has been engaged for so long 
should turn out to be so lacking in originality. It incorporates the findings of a few recent 
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Australian theses and articles, but is otherwise the orthodox left-wing account of the growth 
of the Australian labour movement which we have had from such writers as Spence, Evatt, 
Fitzpatrick, Childe, and Ross. Apart from a promising but undeveloped suggestion about 
the reasons for the differing development of Labour parties in New South Wales and 
Victoria (p. 143), I cannot find anything in it which is not commonplace. Here and there 
Dr. Gollan has gone to original sources for confirmation of the conventional left-wing 
view, but this has not resulted in either interesting discoveries or advances in theory. 

The title is somewhat misleading, since Dr. Gollan gives much more weight to the 
‘working class’ elements in his subject than to the ‘radical’ ones. What is wanted, if fresh 
ground is to be broken in Australian history of the nineteenth century, is emphasis in the 
other direction. Australians badly need insight into such men as Deakin, Kingston, 
Griffith—even Parkes (who is hardly mentioned here)—if they are to understand the 
origins of their current ideas on politics. Dr. Gollan is interested in the radicals only to 
the extent that they provide a point of contrast with trade unionists and socialists; he is. 
concerned to assert a wider divergence of view between ‘liberals’ and ‘labour’ than ever 
existed in fact, except for a short time in the early 1890’s; and to do this he has to exaggerate 
the initial cleavage between labour and liberals, and to malign the early Labour leaders, 
in passages such as the following: ‘From militant trade unionism and socialist theory the 
Labour Party acquired a unity, but it used the strength springing from that unity to put 
into effect policies that were neither militant nor socialist’ (p. 172). Anyone who casts an 
eye over the platform on which the New South Wales Labour Party contested the elections 
of 1891 will see just how lacking in either militancy or socialism it was, and how close, in 
contrast, it was to the policies of Syme and the Bulletin, and to the legislation which Deakin 
and Kingston promoted, both with and without Labour support. Dr. Gollan is forced by his 
unstated major premisses to over-estimate the degree of class consciousness in Australia at 
the time about which he is writing, and consequently to distort the significance of much 
that happened. However, this statement applies largely to the brief, rather gnomic, left- 
wing comments which he makes from time to time. When he is engaged on straight narra- 
tive, as in his account of trade-union changes, he tells his story well. 

The work might have been more interesting and valuable if the occasional comments and 
attempts at theory had been worked out more fully. One is led to expect that something 
like this will happen by the Preface, in which the author refers to recent developments 
among ‘many contemporary historians’ and says that he is opposed to them, and that his 
book will show that ‘most earlier historians’ ‘were not so very wrong’. Neither the earlier 
nor later historians are identified in the book; except for one reference to Dr. Currey, all 
writers are treated with equal respect; and no further reference is made to the conflict of 
interpretation between generations of historians. It would have been enlightening to be 
told who the contemporaries are, where they are wrong, and just how Dr. Gollan differs 
from them. As the book stands, it is simply another variation on the theme of Lenin’s 
analysis in 1913 of the Australian Labour movement, a little milder and more scholarly 
than some others, but not markedly different. 

A curious feature, however, is the lack of any reference to one previous worker along 
this line, Lloyd Ross. It is odd to find such a lengthy treatment of William Lane without 
any reference to Ross’s William Lane and the Australian Labour Movement, a work to 
which most writers’ references to Lane are heavily in debt; it is odder still to find the state- 
ment that ‘little consideration has been given to an explanation of why the attempt [to 
found New Australia in Paraguay] was made’ (p. 173), when this is what Ross’s book does 
at considerable length. 

The text is generally accurate, but contains a few unfortunate errors. Frankenstein is 
once again confused with his monster (p. 5); Sir John Bowring had no ‘e’ in his name (p. I! 
and Bibliography); and the Argus could hardly have published statements by Peter Lalor 
in 1835 (p. 32). 


University of Leicester J. D. B, MILLER 
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ELECTIONS IN DEVELOPING COUNTRIES. By T. E. SMITH. 
(Macmillan. Pp. 378. 30s.) 


REVIEW OF ELECTIONS 1954-1958. (The Institute of Electoral 
Research. Scorpion Press. Pp. 78. 6s.) 


Mr. Smith has produced a handbook of electoral administration in countries where Euro- 
pean types of elections have to be imposed upon an existing social and political system. He 
takes us carefully through the preparations for an election in chronological order, dealing 
first with the administrative machinery necessary to run an election, the delimitation of the 
units in which it will take place, drawing up a register, and so on. The three main areas, Asia, 
Africa, and the West Indies, are covered in great detail with abundant example and very 
little comment. In a nation where the electoral system has grown up gradually, decisions on 

. which method to adopt and the errors to avoid are accumulated in the experience of each 
generation. Mr. Smith has performed a service in putting down the alternatives and the pit- 
falls. He shows how important the detail of electoral administration can be, and for those of 
us accustomed to think in broader terms this is a salutary experience. But it is clear that this 
isa handbook by an administrator and not by a political scientist. Mr. Keith-Lucas, in the 
Introduction, warns us that such broad questions as the desirability of wider franchise and 
the nature of democratic government have been left to one side and attention has been con- 
centrated on technical questions of how to make the elections, so far as possible, free and 
just. The question remains whether, because of the leaving to one side, a whole set of pro- 
positions about the suitability of such systems for new countries has been unquestioningly 
accepted, and we must ask if it is possible to do this and achieve the administrative aim (to 
make the elections work properly) in any more than a temporary sense. Many countries have 
greatly modified or even scrapped the alien system since the departure of European adminis- 
trators. Mr. Smith seems to be in the tradition of the men who have believed that, to achieve 
the value of consent in government, they need look no further than their own system. His 
book is a painstaking study of how an alien system can be imposed, and its references to 
local and national characteristics are in terms of how they may be overcome so that the 
system can work. Mr. Smith’s emphasis is on institutions and very little on the personnel and 
the social situation in which these exist. Surely these must be studied first. Mr. Smith hardly 
mentions the role of parties at all. He does not consider that perhaps an election in Africa 
may mean something quite different to electors and candidates from its equivalent in Europe. 
These reflections must be made first before any institution is made to work. For those who 
share Mr. Smith’s outlook the work will be useful, but much more thoroughgoing study 
remains to be done. 

The Review of Elections covers thirty national elections, mostly in Western Europe and 
in the Commonwealth. There are also notes on elections in communist countries and a list of 
all others that took place. Only contests for lower houses are reviewed (except in the U.S.). 
Each section begins with an indication of the electoral system used. After this there is a state- 
ment of the government in power at the beginning of 1954 followed by details (parties, seats, 
and votes) of each general election in the period. There is then a sketch, sometimes quite a 
full one, of the main political events that are relevant and lead up to the elections, and the 
section closes with a note on the parties. 

There is no doubt that an exceedingly useful job has been done and the data have been laid 
out clearly. It is now possible to check governmental and party strengths in a large number 
of countries without wading through archives and, more than this, it is possible to get 
quickly a clue to the background of the elections. There are only minor criticisms. The open- 
ing paragraphs on the U.K. election are fuller than other notes. Perhaps too full, for they are 
filled out by descriptions of the parties more in terms of party programmes than political 
reality. Thus we are told that the Conservative Party emphasizes the Monarchy, free 
enterprise, and a property-owning democracy, while Labour stresses common ownership 
of the means of production and support for UNO. To a foreigner this would give a distorted 
view of British politics. It would be safer to stick to observable political fact, e.g. ‘close 
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relations with the T.U.C. and the Co-operative movement are maintained’ or to give, 
much broader indication of the stance of the parties. This safer course is followed else. 
where. Another possibility would be to describe the parties in terms of the issues tha 
each fought on. This is not made clear in every section. The review will be published 
annually and, one hopes, will broaden its scope to include these elections that are simply 
listed at present. Other useful additions would be notes on the elections to upper houses, 
which are not all unimportant, and an indication of the franchise. 


University of Glasgow J. BRAND 


SOVIET CONDUCT IN WORLD AFFAIRS. Compiled by avexay. 
DER DALLIN. (Columbia University Press; London, Oxford University Press, 
Pp. 318. 36s.) 


THE GREAT CONTEST: RUSSIA AND THE WEST. By isaac 
DEUTSCHER. (Oxford University Press. Pp. viit+86. 10s. 6d.) 


CURRENT SOVIET POLICIES. Vol. III, THE DOCUMENTARY 
RECORD OF THE EXTRAORDINARY 2ist CONGRESS OF 
THE COMMUNIST PARTY OF THE SOVIET UNION. Ed. by 
LEO GRULIOW and the staff of the Current Digest of the Soviet Press. 
(Columbia University Press; London, Oxford University Press. Pp. xii+230. 
48s.) 


ON UNDERSTANDING RUSSIA. By F. cyRIL JAMES. (University of 
Toronto Press. Pp. ix+63. 24s.) 


THE SOVIET BLOC: UNITY AND CONFLICT. By zBicGnizw 


K. BRZEZINSKI. (Harvard University Press; London, Oxford University 
Press. Pp. xxii+470. 62s.) 


THE COMMUNIST INTERNATIONAL, 1919-1943, DOCU: 
MENTS, Vol. II, 1923-1928. Selected and edited by JANE DEGRAS. 
(Oxford University Press for the Royal Institute of International Affairs. 
Pp. xiv+584. 80s.) 


Analysis of the Soviet Union has frequently concentrated on the role of ideology in Soviet 
conduct. Many of the fifteen essays edited by Mr. Alexander Dallin deal with this aspect. 
As such the book should be of particular use to students. Yet none of these analysts have 
put forward the theory that the Russian emphasis in Communism is the consequence of 
the fact that ever since 1917 the Great Russians have been the principal upholders of 
Communism. To the other nationalities of the Soviet Union and also to the satellites, 
Communism must often seem simply a new form of Great Russian chauvinism. In actual 
fact Communism has used the Great Russian centre as a focus of its power. 

The quality of the essays varies considerably. I especially liked George A. Moore's ‘Stalin 
on Revolution’, an excellent monograph, which keeps close to the available evidence. It is 
pleasant to see Professor Nathan Leites’s prologue to his A Study of Bolshevism reprinted 
here and Professor Daniel Bell’s analysis of the analysts. 

One of the Soviet analysts, not mentioned in Mr. Dallin’s book, is Isaac Deutscher. 
Mr. Deutscher has published a course of lectures which he gave in Canada in the autumn 
of 1959, under the title of The Great Contest. The principal achievement of Stalin was to 
propel Russia, by draconic discipline and social isolation, from the level of China and 
India to one approaching that of the United States and Western Europe. Stalin carried out 4 
workers’ revolution without workers. But in the last years of his rule his tyranny became 
insupportable to an ever-increasing number of Russians, However, the power of the police 
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state was too complete to allow any protest on the part of the peasants or the workers. 
Opposition came only from two privileged groups: the intelligentsia and the bureaucracy, 
and from them only after the death of Stalin. The intellectuals revolted against the narrow 
orthodoxy in ideas. The bureaucracy wanted to prevent the rise of another tyrant who 
would kick down his own props. But as these two groups were tarred by the brush of 
Stalinism, their rejection of it has been partial and characterized by a hankering after the 
old orthodoxy. This is the Khrushchev revolution, whose poet laureate is Ehrenburg, Stalin’s 
bard, not Pasternak. 

It is with this fascinating aspect that Mr. Deutscher deals in his first lecture. The other 
three are less inspiring. They foretell a liberalization of the Soviet régime once the present 
generation of leaders has passed; peaceful competition with the west based on future Soviet 
economic supremacy; and a reversion to Marxism and Leninism tailored to the second half 
of the twentieth century. Yet to suppose that industrialization leads to a striving for freedom 
isa non sequitur. It is also extremely doubtful whether an expansion of wealth tends to 
diminish class privileges. In any case, though Soviet economic advances are impressive, they 
are not as staggering as Mr. Deutscher makes out. In spite of his strictures on sceptics, 
Icannot help ‘pooh-hooing’, to use his expression, the vision of a four, or three, or even two 
hours’ working day. Nor is the majority of mankind prepared to spend the rest of the day 
‘pursuing intellectual and aesthetic interests, studying, enjoying art, exploring the universe, 
engaging in sport’. 

Mr. Deutscher’s lectures should be read in conjunction with the documentary record of the 
21st Congress of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union, edited by Leo Gruliow and the 
staff of the Current Digest of the Soviet Press. Each Congress has marked a stage in Soviet 
politics, At the 20th Congress in 1956 Khrushchev denounced Stalin’s misdeeds. The Extra- 
ordinary 21st Congress marked Khrushchev’s victory over his rivals. It signified that he had 
successfully overcome the perilous period of de-Stalinization and the revolts in Hungary and 
Poland. It seems that in June 1957, at a time when the failure of the sixth five-year plan was 
apparent, Khrushchev’s opponents in the Presidium sought a showdown. The ‘anti-party 
group’ consisted of Malenkov, Molotov, Kaganovich, Shepilov, Pervukhin, Saburov, and 
Bulganin. In other words they had a majority on the eleven-man Presidium. Khrushchev 
overcame their opposition by summoning the Central Committee where, as First Party 
Secretary with powers to disburse patronage, he had a majority. At the Congress Khrush- 
chev’s victory was sealed by the confessions of Pervukhin and Saburov. 

The Congress also dealt with ideological divergences with the Chinese Communist Party. 
In the spring of 1958 the Chinese introduced the communes which were not at all unlike 
the ‘agro-towns’ that Khrushchev had put forward in 1951. There need have been no friction 
between the two senior partners in world Communism, but the Chinese, and this was their 
ideological error, presented the communes as a short cut to Communism. Soviet doctrine 
holds that the path to Communism lies in industrialization and a high standard of living 
which will make possible the withering away of the State. Until such a society is built there 
can be little equalization or levelling; unequal reward must be used as an incentive to 
increased output. The concept of egalitarian communes at the present stage contradicted 
the whole approach, At the time of the Congress the Chinese backed down. Already in 
December 1958 they had called a halt to the further spread of the communes, and at the 
Congress Chou En-lai admitted that not merely the transition to Communism but even to 
Socialism lay far ahead. Two days after the Congress the Chinese were provided with 
substantial aid for industrial expansion. 

At the Congress steps were announced which were to be the first stages in the transition 
from Socialism to Communism. The people’s militia, organized by the Komsomol, were 
taking over police duties, comrades’ courts were performing some of the functions of the 
judiciary, and other activities were being administered by voluntary societies rather than 
by government agencies. But the State showed no signs of withering away. Yet one must 
not be cynical about these activities, even though they have at times produced a social 
tyranny hardly more tolerable than the former police tyranny. The life of the Soviet citizen 
has been made easier and he has been invited to take a part in the building of Communism. 
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There is another group of analysts who are hardly mentioned in Mr. Dallin’s book. One 
might call them the ‘Slavs’. They were represented in an earlier generation by Professor 
R. W. Seton-Watson and Sir Bernard Pares. To them Communism could be accounted for 
by Russian history and traditional Slavonic character and institutions. Seton-Watson, for 
instance, although he castigated Bolshevism as ‘Czarism multiplied to the nth degree’, and 
although he advocated intervention in Russia in order to dethrone a government which he 
called ‘a glorified edition of Sussex Street’, applauded the Communists when Stalin showed 
signs of reverting to the Slavonic heritage under the threat of Nazi expansion. It seems to 
have been only the Prague coup d’état of 1948 which demonstrated to Seton-Watson the 
immutability of Communism. 

Dr. F. Cyril James, Principal of McGill University, may be considered a modern exponent 
of this thesis. Believing, as he himself states, that Communism must be studied in its Russian 
aspect and not as an ideology in theoretical books, he visited the Soviet Union in April and 
May 1959. His series of newspaper articles which have been collected in a small book, called 
On Understanding Russia, deal not with politics but with education and as such contain 
a mass of information on this aspect of Soviet life. To Dr. James, Russia is as much 
fashioned by her Czarist past as by her present Bolshevik leaders, and he stresses the fact 
that this past is an integral part of the heritage of western civilization. The great question 
which Dr. James puts, is whether Russia will fight to preserve this heritage or whether she 
will endeavour to destroy it. It is clear from his book that his answer is the first of these 
alternatives. 

Books about Eastern Europe are always welcome. Mr. Brzezinski has written a history 
of the Soviet Bloc giving special emphasis to the role of power relations between the 
Communist states and the role that Marxist ideology plays in these relations. This could 
be one of the labours of a modern intellectual Hercules. 

The first nine chapters bring the story down to the early fifties. Mr. Brzezinski has little 
new to add to the record which has already been adequately covered by Professor Hugh 
Seton-Watson. The remaining seven chapters of the book are much more important, but 
I fear that most readers will be exhausted before they reach page 207, and will miss the 
most interesting part of the book. In this section the author deals with the Hungarian 
revolution, the Polish October, and the impact of China on the Eastern Bloc. I cannot agree 
with many of his judgments but Mr. Brzezinski has achieved one very useful purpose. In 
four hundred pages he has hammered home the lesson that the Soviet Bloc is neither 
‘homogeneous, monolithic, nor unchanging’, and he has sub-titled his book ‘Unity and 
Conflict’. Many writers (Gordon Shepherd, to quote one example) have put forward the 
thesis of a pattern of Soviet domination which was imposed, regardless of differences, from 
the Baltic to the Adriatic and Black Seas. The present book should disprove such fallacious 
generalizations. 

The relations between Communist states are the transformation into power politics of 
the relations between Communist parties. The second volume of the documents on the 
Communist International has recently been published, covering the period from 1923 to 
1928, and brilliantly edited by Jane Degras. By 1923 it was clear that, for a time at least, 
Russia would be the only socialist country in the world. The tactics adopted by world 
Communism to meet this situation were those of the ‘united front’—an alliance with the 
left wing of the bourgeoisie and the Social Democrats. By 1928 these tactics had been 
changed and the policy of ‘class against class’ was adopted at the Sixth World Congress. 
In 1928 also, Stalin emerged as supreme, and Trotsky and his friends were on their way 
to Siberian exile. 

As a matter of fact the ‘united front tactics’ were little more than a mild flirtation as far 
as Europe was concerned and by no means as far reaching as the ‘popular front’ of the late 
thirties. In Germany, in the states of Saxony and Thuringia, the KPD formed coalition 
governments with the SPD—‘governments of proletarian defence’. In England the Comin- 
tern was successful in founding the Anglo-Russian trade union committee. 

To the Communists Social Democracy represents a vital stage in the decline of capitalism. 
The Fifth Comintern Congress in July 1924 announced: ‘It is not unlikely that in the next 
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few years we shall see so-called labour governments in a number of countries. These “labour 
governments” are a function of the struggle of the revolutionary proletariat for power and of 
the vacillations within the bourgeoisie which are unavoidable in the present epoch. Objec- 
tively these so-called labour governments signify an advance in so far as they testify to the 
progressive decline of the bourgeois regime, to irresolution in the policy of the ruling classes.’ 

As such, Social Democracy had, under certain circumstances, to be supported. Yet Com- 
munists were under no illusion about the real character of Social Democracy. These men 
‘who sell the proletariat to the Stinneses of this world’, these ‘experts in treachery’ who 
come to the aid of the ‘experts in capital’ are simply ‘the mercenaries of the white dictator- 
ship’. 

a Communists were opposed to the ‘united front tactics’. Most of them had a few 
years back been members of these Social Democratic parties and the bitterness of the break 
was too great to allow any co-operation with their erstwhile comrades. Some of them pre- 
ferred to co-operate with extreme German nationalist groups on the grounds that support 
for these would be ‘objectively correct’ because they too were opposed to the existing order. 
Radek put this view most forcibly when he praised Schlageter, executed by the French in 
the Ruhr, as ‘this courageous soldier of the counter-revolution’. 

The ‘united front tactics’ were most highly developed in China. Like most of the leaders 
of the Kuomintang, Sun Yat-sen’s experience of foreign imperialists was confined to the 
British and he was willing to accept the aid of Satan himself to rid his country of them. His 
views on the international situation were not at all unlike the Communists’ who still saw 
in British capitalism the main foe of the world revolution. So the young Chinese Communist 
Party joined the KMT which was in turn admitted into the Comintern as a sympathizing 
party. Borodin and Blucher became the political and military advisers of the KMT. Yet 
after the successful northern expedition Chiang Kai-shek turned against the Communists, 
much to their bewilderment. He achieved the rare feat of dismounting from the back of 
a tiger. 


University of Aberdeen HARRY HANAK 


THE SOVIET DESIGN FOR A WORLD STATE. By ELLIOT R. 


GOODMAN. (Columbia University Press; London, Oxford University Press. 
Pp. xviii+512. 42s.) 


THE ANGLO-AMERICAN PREDICAMENT. By i. c. ALLEN. (Mac- 
millan. Pp. xiv+241. 30s. cloth; 15s. paper.) 


Both these books are arguments for some kind of Atlantic Union, although they arrive at 
their conclusion by different paths. Professor Goodman’s is primarily an investigation into 
the shape of the world which Communists hope will eventually emerge; only his last chapter 
is devoted to an appeal for Atlantic unity, whereas Professor Allen’s book is entirely a plea 
for such unity, addressed indiscriminately to both Britain and the United States. 

The prime interest of The Soviet Design for a World State will be for students of 
Communist jargon and Soviet foreign policy. It has rich rewards for these. The author has 
been immensely thorough in digging out Soviet references to nationalism, world organiza- 
tion, sovereignty, peaceful coexistence, federalism, language, internationalism, and supra- 
nationalism, and relating these to the circumstances and policy of the Soviet Union since 
1917, His treatment is orderly and systematic, and his perception is considerable. Anyone 
who reads the book will be convinced, if he is not convinced already, that Communists 
will say anything if it suits their purpose, and that they will make words stand on their 
heads if necessary. Double-talk and double-think have rarely been so well illustrated. Two 
of Professor Goodman’s well-documented points—that the ultimate point of national 
sovereignty for a state is absorption in the Soviet Union, and that anyone who opposes the 
annexation of his native land by Russian troops (before 1917 as well as after) is not only 
counter-revolutionary but a traitor—should provide good material for lectures on political 
language. He advances as much evidence as one could demand for the view that Soviet 
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leaders expect eventually to annex the whole of Europe and Asia, and that, ever since the 
victory of Stalin, Soviet notions of a Communist world state have shifted from a kind of 
confederative or co-operative association of proletarian states to one of subjugation of all 
peoples to (Great) Russian centralized control. However, one may doubt whether he has 
proved that Soviet leaders aim constantly all the while at a world state. It is clear that they 
hope to see this appear in the end, and that they will take whatever opportunities are 
available to incorporate neighbouring areas in the Soviet Union; but they are also 
pragmatic in their international dealings, and seem to have let other considerations over- 
ride annexation for the time being. Evidently there are concrete advantages in leaving the 
People’s Democracies as ostensibly independent states. Whether the Russians fear East 
European nationalism is a moot point; Professor Goodman seems to think they do not, 
But he certainly thinks they have a healthy regard for Chinese nationalism; and it is indeed 
on the Chinese example that the urgency of his thesis (about the reality, as a point of 
policy, of the Russian desire for a world state) is shown to be less than he suggests. 

Professor Allen is confessedly writing a tract for the times and not a ‘work of scholar- 
ship’, so we can forgive him the occasional exuberance of his rhetoric and his distressing 
habit of quoting himself with the introduction ‘As I wrote in 1952. . .’. He takes the view 
that the likely success of the Common Market makes it imperative for Britain to look for 
some closer form of international association; also that the United States should seek 
closer union with Europe if it is to consolidate the Western forces against the strength of 
the Soviet Union. Although his book ‘is addressed equally to the British and the American 
peoples’, the appeal is more directly to Britain. Professor Allen recognizes that there are 
good reasons for Britain not entering the Common Market on account of its ultimate 
character as a political union: he thinks that membership of the Market would strain 
Britain’s ties with the Commonwealth and the U.S.A., and also imperil British democracy 
through compulsory association with potentially unstable European nations. The solution 
is to have an Atlantic Union comprising Britain, the U.S.A., three Commonwealth countries 
(Canada, Australia, New Zealand), and the members of NATO, plus Sweden, Switzerland, 
and Austria. The unstable peoples would be in the minority, the U.S.A. would be finally 
committed to Europe, conflicts of loyalty for Australia and New Zealand would be solved, 
and the members of the ‘permanent federal organization’ would all receive economic 
benefits. Professor Allen leaves the form of his federation vague, but does include ‘three 
minimum essentials of power’ for the central authority. (Professor Goodman does not even 
do this.) ‘In due course’ it will constitute a customs union, with power over tariffs, trade, 
and currency. ‘Ultimately’ it will have power over defence, and the power to tax. It will 
also have exclusive control of foreign policy. 

Professor Allen tries very hard to meet in advance the arguments which might be brought 
against his plan by Americans, Britons, and Europeans; his case is well argued. But, like 
Professor Goodman’s, it is a case directed very largely towards strategic considerations— 
one which assumes that politicians and peoples in the Western countries are primarily 
concerned with ‘long-term competitive coexistence’, and that they will make fundamental 
alterations to their political institutions in order to safeguard themselves against the 
Russians, There is little evidence for this view. By far the greater part of the evidence 
points towards the jealous retention of sovereignty by all countries which can achieve it. 
The likely success of the Common Market will not alter this: the French have left them- 
selves numerous loopholes through which they can escape with their sovereignty intact, and 
without France as an integral part the scheme will collapse. In any case, the arguments for 
a merging of sovereignties become less seemingly relevant as one moves away from Europe. 
Perhaps they should not; but they do. Even in Europe itself, a merging of sovereignties 
with the U.S.A. would still not ensure complete security: American forces could still be 
pulled out of an Atlantic Army or Air Force as a last resort, just as they could be pulled 
out of NATO—and probably with as much ease. The strategic case is thus not oveI- 
whelming. The economic case is a tricky one to establish to the satisfaction of all concerned, 
since they are all protectionist to a high degree; Professor Allen (a free trader who would 
do Adam Smith’s heart good) does not really establish it, although he tries hard. 
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One’s conclusion in both cases must be that there is not yet a sufficient sense of over- 
riding common interest in the Western countries to make supra-nationalism practical 
politics. 

University of Leicester J. D. B. MILLER 


THE POLITICS OF DEVELOPING AREAS. Edited by G. A. ALMOND 
and J. S. COLEMAN. (Princeton University Press; London, Oxford University 
Press. Pp. xii+591. 80s.) 


FROM EMPIRE TO NATION. By RUPERT EMERSON. (Harvard Uni- 
versity Press; London, Oxford University Press. Pp. x +466. 62s.) 


The economics of ‘under-developed countries’ is an accepted branch of academic study in 
Britain; the attempt to bring such societies within the customary orbit of political studies is 
more recent. That is not to say that nothing of value has been done in Britain to illuminate 
the problems of quite a proportion of the seventy-six countries considered in the new 
collective volume from Princeton; but its readers examining the authors’ footnotes (and 
being unaware perhaps of the extreme insularity of the present phase in American political 
science) might be excused for thinking that no British (or French) scholars had busied them- 
selves with these problems which, from the practical point of view after all, so much concern 
their governments. 

Nevertheless, it is true that no such comprehensive treatment of the whole range of prob- 
lems presented by societies of the colonial or ex-colonial or backwater type, has been forth- 
coming from our own scholars, and that these two very important and admirable books tell 
us at once what can already be said about the impact of modernization and development, 
and what the general direction of such inquiries should be in the future. Professor Emerson 
is concerned with the slightly more limited field of those countries which, having been part 
of European Empires until the Second World War, have now gained, or are in the process of 
gaining, independence. It is an attempt to do for ‘self-determination’ and ‘nationalism’ in 
Asia and Africa the kind of analytical job that Professor Cobban did for self-determination 
in Europe in the 1930's, and the method is likewise, broadly speaking, historical. The Prince- 
ton volume casts its net wider with chapters on the Middle East and Latin America as well 
as on South and South-East Asia and Sub-Saharan Africa. It is also more ambitious in 
method, making greater use of economic, anthropological, and sociological insights. Signifi- 
cantly enough, both books have the same weaknesses; they hardly take into account the fact 
that the decision about the kind of political societies likely to emerge in some at least of 
these areas will be determined by the ‘cold-war’ (and even by external armed strength as in 
Vietnam for instance) and they are both negligent or superficial where communism is con- 
cerned; here the authors of the Princeton volume are more at fault than Professor Emerson, 
despite the fact that Mr. Lucian Pye, whose chapter on South-East Asia is perhaps the best 
individual contribution, has previously produced a first-rate study of communism in Malaya. 

It is not simply that the authors give too little time to examining the ‘appeals’ of Com- 
munism (as Professor Almond has described them on another occasion) or the way in which 
its forces are organized in relation to under-developed societies; it is that the very existence 
of a sphere of Communist rule in the world which embraces not only European Russia but 
large areas of the globe which by any criteria are just as under-developed as the countries 
considered, calls into question the whole typology which it is the business of the authors to 
set-out and elaborate. What Mr. Coleman attempts to do in his concluding chapter is to take 
some indices of ‘modern’ political systems and to trace correlations between their successful 
adaptation in non-western societies and the degree of economic development the latter have 
undergone. But one among his principal criteria of ‘modern’ is the extent of competitiveness, 
the extent, that is to say, in which particular social interests are articulated through respon- 
sible interest groups and then aggregated through effectively competitive political parties. In 
other words, the ‘West’, i.e. Western European or Anglo-Saxon democracy, is taken as the 
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norm for an advanced society, by whose progress towards which less-advanced societies can 
properly be assessed. 

There are certain weaknesses in this type of approach in itself. The Princeton team rightly 
take the point of view that, given the extreme constitutional fluidity of the situation in nearly 
all the countries they are dealing with, it is much more important to look at the extent of 
social and national integration, the nature of political recruitment, and the kinds of political 
parties and interest groups that characterize them, than at their formal governmental 
institutions. But this tends to make the authors overlook the importance (as does Professor 
Emerson from his on the whole optimistically anti-colonialist standpoint) of the minimal 
machinery of law and order and administration without which any but the most primitive 
society must collapse, and upon whose existence somewhere, even today’s primitive societies 
in fact depend. 

But these weaknesses are less important than the neglect of the communist alternative, not 
so much because it may distort the Princeton authors’ vision in any particular area, but 
because it calls into question the whole theoretical framework to which they are committed. 
For in his introduction to the volume entitled ‘a functional approach to comparative poli- 
tics’, Professor Almond is concerned not merely to insist (and how rightly) that we need to 
extend our political studies to include a greater variety of political systems, but also that it 
is possible by means of this extension to arrive at a generalized political science capable of 
quantification, or as he puts it at ‘a probabilistic theory of the polity’. And indeed Mr. Cole- 
man manages to produce some interesting tables indicating some of the variables in political 
structure as between his seventy-six samples. Some of these are highly suggestive. But surely 
a generalized political science cannot be built upon an arbitrary decision of the type which 
tabulates facts about South Vietnam but not North Vietnam and which finds room for Nepal 
and Afghanistan but not for Tibet or Uzbekistan, or to take the bull by the horns, cannot 
be one which is adequate for analysing what is going on in India, but not what is going on 
in China? 

American political scientists cannot have it both ways. Either they must accept, as prac- 
tical people must accept, the inherent limitations upon political studies, and be content to 
work out the concepts and terminology they need in order to make valid comparisons within 
a limited range. (And here the Princeton authors and Professor Emerson in their different 
ways can both claim no mean success.) Or if they must placate the gods of ‘science’ and 
justify their claim to be on the way to a generalized political science, then it can only be on 
the basis of accepting the political facts of our own times, including, however much we may 
regret them, the Russian and Chinese Revolutions, and the possibility, however disconcert- 
ing, that their impact upon the developing areas may be no less important, and their example 
no less illuminating, than our own. 


All Souls College, Oxford MAX BELOFF 

OIL ANDSTATEIN THE MIDDLE EAST. By GEORGE LENCZOWSKI. 
(Cornell University Press; London, Oxford University Press. Pp. ix +379. 
54s.) 

NASSER’S NEW EGYPT. A CRITICAL ANALYSIS. By KEITH 
WHEELOCK. (Stevens, Atlantic Books. Pp. vii+326. 30s.) 

THE HISTORY OF MODERN IRAN. AN INTERPRETATION. 
By JOSEPH M. UPTON. (Harvard Middle Eastern Monographs, II. Harvard 
University Press; London, Oxford University Press. Pp. vit 163. 32s.) 

ISRAEL. A BLESSING AND A CURSE. By HEDLEY V. COOKE. 
(Stevens. Pp. xi+308. 25s.) 


Oil and State in the Middle East is based on a wide range of research material, including 
publications in Middle Eastern languages and interviews with politicians, civil servants, and 
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oil company officials in the Middle East. After an introduction to the history and economics 
of Middle Eastern oil, the book deals extensively with the oil companies’ relations with 
‘host’ governments and publics and with their own employees. The discussion of the rela- 
tions between oil companies and governments includes an analysis of the major problems 
raised in international law. The author also considers recent international disputes, notably 
the Suez crisis and its effects on oil production and supply, and the disputes concerning 
Buraimi and Inner Oman. His presentation of these last two issues is, however, a little in- 
complete. In particular, he neglects to mention that the British government’s representative 
in the arbitration tribunal set up to consider the Buraimi dispute resigned from the tribunal 
because of Saudi conduct in trying to interfere with its impartiality. 

A valuable feature of the book is the comparative treatment of the policies and methods 
of the all-American ‘Arabian American Oil Company’ and the part-European companies 
operating in Persia and Iraq, in which the atmosphere is still chiefly British. With a few 
minor exceptions, the comparisons made are not unfair and they reveal considerable insight 
into national attitudes. 

This is a very good book, although not altogether free from popular prejudices. One other 
minor defect is that it is not provided with any maps. 


Nasser’s New Egypt. A Critical Analysis is a sound and very readable account of Egypt’s 
internal and external politics since the seizure of power by the ‘Free Officers’ in 1952, based, 
chiefly, on discussion with leading politicians and administrators in Egypt. The author 
includes chapters on agriculture, education and social development, economics and indus- 
trialization, and the high dam at Aswan, but they are primarily of interest for an under- 
standing of the politics behind economic and social development. The purely economic 
and social aspects of Egypt’s development are sometimes left on one side. For instance, 
Egypt’s argument for the construction of the high dam (that it would enable agricultural 
production to keep pace with the expansion of population for a decade, and thus make it 
possible for Egypt to turn her economic corner) is not mentioned. Nor is the crucial problem 
of overpopulation itself much discussed. When he does treat of purely economic or social 
matters the author is more interested in reviewing critically what has been done in certain 
sectors than in what should have been done overall. But there is some pertinent criticism 
of the quality of recent economic planning in Egypt and its application, much of which is 
relevant to other countries in the Middle East. 

The chief merit of the book is its analysis of political manceuvring and the relationship 
between politics in this sense and economic and social development. This political analysis 
could have been made more profound by greater reference to the social forces at work in 
Egypt in the 1950’s; but within its limits this book is a very useful contribution to the litera- 
ture on modern Egypt. 


The problem about relatively little-known countries like Iran is that we want, and need, 
to make sense of them when not enough detailed work has been done to enable us to do so. 
This is well understood by the author of The History of Modern Iran. An Interpretation. 
He admits that he works under the grave disability that there is no accurate history of 
modern Iran; he has, therefore, to rely on ‘discussion and observation over a period of 
thirty years . . . including about fourteen years of residence in Iran’. The result is, as is 
often the case, a concentration on political events and personalities; the emphasis, rather, 
is on social forces and their influence on politics. This brave attempt to provide a set of 
theses about modern Iran cannot be in any way final, of course, but it does have the value 
of providing a very useful framework for further and more detailed investigation. 

Most of the interpretations presented are disputable only in the light of further research, 
but some are too incautious, It strains the available evidence to insist that Iran’s develop- 
ment between the wars was a result of Reza Shah’s desire to build up his army. At the other 
end of the scale of importance, it is not convincing to suggest that overcrowding of public 
transport in Iranian cities is somehow related to the nomadic past of the citizens. This 
phenomenon is to be observed in other cities of the world outside the Middle East. 
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Mr. Hedley V. Cooke’s aim was ‘to delve into some main problems of Israel’s inter. 
national relations’, but he found himself obliged to add his ‘conclusions in regard to the 
more prominent matters’ in the recent history of Israel. His treatment of Israel’s relations 
with the Arab states is fair-minded and realistic and in his criticisms of both Arab and 
Jewish claims and attitudes he is entertainingly forthright. He suggests practical solutions 
to present difficulties, including some sensible suggestions about the Arab refugees. There 
are illuminating, but in line with the general character of the book, not very well substan- 
tiated, passages about Israel’s relations with Zionists and Anti-Zionists, in which some 
hard things are said about Israel’s pretensions to be a modern democratic state while 
employing the weapon of Jewish ‘tribalism’ (as Abdul Hamid II tried to use Islam). 

This is a lively, fair-minded commentary, replete with argument and counter-argument 
and full, perhaps too full, of common sense. Structurally, it has the defect that the introduc- 
tory sections on domestic matters are too short and not always clear. 


Orta Dogu Teknik Universitet, Ankara Cc. H. DODD 


RACE AND POLITICS. By EDWaRD CLEGG. (Oxford University Press. 
Pp. xii+280. 30s.) 


BUGANDA AND BRITISH OVERRULE. By D. ANTHONY Low and 
R. CRANFORD PRATT. (Oxford University Press for East African Institute of 
Social Research. Pp. xvit+373. 48s.) 


A NEW DEAL IN CENTRAL AFRICA. Edited by COLIN LEys and 
R. CRANFORD PRATT. (Heinemann. Pp. xiv+226. 21s.) 


YEAR OF DECISION, RHODESIA AND NYASALAND, 1960. 
By PHILIP MASON. (Oxford University Press for Institute of Race Relations. 
Pp. xii+282. 21s.) 


CENTRAL AFRICAN EMERGENCY. By CLYDE SANGER. (Heine- 
mann. Pp. vit+343. 30s.) 


KENYA: THE TENSIONS OF PROGRESS. By susAN woop. 
(Oxford University Press for Institute of Race Relations. Pp. x+ 108. 65.) 


EAST AFRICAN CITIZEN. By RONALD E. WRAITH. (Oxford University 
Press. Pp. iv+238. 9s. 6d.) 


That makes, if my arithmetic is correct, nearly 2,000 pages, scarcely less than 800,000 words, 
and all (in different ways) pretty good. Whatever the inquest of history may say about 
Britain’s last days in Africa, it cannot say that there was a trahison des clercs. This is 
‘clerkly’ stuff: its influence on events may be limited, but there is no doubt where the clerks 
stand. 

It is impossible to review each book separately; indeed, the only one that needs an 
academic review is that of Low and Pratt, which gives the first account, documented from 
primary sources, of the making of the Buganda agreement of 1900 and its subsequent history. 
This is an indispensable book, thorough and careful, but the present reviewer is not com- 
petent to comment on it in detail. The only adverse note is in effect a political one. The facts 
so carefully set out here are vital to the making of current policy. But the foreword of a 
book published in the middle of 1960 is dated July 1958; the book itself contains a good 
deal of what is (for an academic reader) padding; and it is illustrated only by two maps, 
which are disgracefully inadequate. Can no way be found of getting this sort of research 
quickly to the readers concerned, without frills but with the apparatus necessary for exposi- 
tion? 

This book (it should be emphasized) is for sale primarily to policy-makers and to 
academics, the others are for public opinion. Perhaps for this reason, their publishers have 
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acted more promptly, and in some of them there is a record of events only three or four 
months before publication. Clyde Sanger is the least austere, and perhaps the most valuable, 
as he succeeds in catching impressions of atmosphere and personalities which would other- 
wise be lost. R. E. Wraith is certainly too austere: his material is meant for African ‘extra- 
mural’ audiences, but it will weigh too heavily on them. The other four are between these 
extremes. All are for mobile, not static, politics (the mobile rearguard action in Africa); all 
are perceptive about African sentiments; all are firm in the ‘liberal’ tradition (whose is it? 
Mill’s, or Green’s? Perhaps even Burke’s, or Disraeli’s?). They vary most in their perceptive- 
ness about the situation of Europeans and Asians in Africa. There are a good many Euro- 
peans in East and Central Africa on whom no sympathy need be wasted: expatriate 
empleyees of government and big business, whose employers owe them a living; devoted 
teachers and missionaries who came to Africa in a spirit of love and sacrifice; buccaneers, 
who came for fun and money, and most of them have had a lot of both. But the European 
small men and women, often second- or third-generation descendants of more vigorous 
stock, are in a dilemma as hard as that of the Asians, on whom our authors scarcely spend 
aword. 

Mrs. Wood best sees the dilemma in human terms: Edward Clegg sees it as clearly, but 
pushes it away from him into the category of ‘stark Sophoclean tragedy’ (p. 260). Leys and 
Pratt ignore it; if challenged, they would say, perhaps, that when they wrote it was essential 
to throw weight in one pan of the balance—they have done so, not by distortion but by 
omission. Philip Mason omits less, and his book is in that sense more scholarly and better 
balanced. Too balanced? In fact, his presentation tells in the same sense as theirs, and not 
less effectively because there are little slips that betray consciousness of kind, like his 
reference to ‘our countrymen in Southern Rhodesia’. As he says in his last sentence: ‘Let 
us put the choice to them with courtesy, understanding and forbearance’, This implies a 
gentler view of the character of politics than the others (younger than he?) would admit. 


University of Manchester W. J. M. MACKENZIE 


A DECADE OF INDO-BRITISH RELATIONS 1937-47. By kK. Pp. 
BHAGAT. (Popular Book Depot, Bombay. Pp. xv+521. Rs. 25.) 


A HISTORY OF INDIAN POLITICAL IDEAS. By vu. N. GHOSHAL. 
(Oxford University Press, Bombay. Pp. xxii+589. Rs. 30.) 


NEW PATTERNS OF DEMOCRACY IN INDIA. By VERA MICHELES 
DEAN. (Harvard University Press; London, Oxford University Press. Pp. viii+ 
226. 38s.) 


CEYLON GENERAL ELECTION 1956. By I. D. Ss. WEERAWARDANA. 
(M. D. Gunasena, Colombo. Pp. 262. Rs. 15.) 


A lot is being said today about the problem of modernization in new states. One wishes 
sometimes that the professors of politics in those states could be persuaded to look at the 
cutting edge of their own tools. It is sad to reflect that, of the mass of books on Indian 
politics published every year in India by the academics, only a fraction succeeds in extend- 
ing the frontiers of political analysis. For the most part the professors deal in a particularly 
heavy kind of lumber, most of which can scarcely escape being consigned to the dust and 
silence of the upper shelf. Having no contact with political life, little prestige, and no time 
for research, the politics professors are neither insiders acceptable to the Establishment nor 
articulate outsiders with anything significant, however perverse, to proclaim about their 
alienation. 

Professor Bhagat’s book on the transfer of power reflects much of the lack of realism 
characteristic of political studies in Indian universities, It is yet another student textbook 
displaying the usual constitutional bric-a-brac. Not only does it mistake chronology for 
Political analysis, but even within its own restricted field it is more than usually pedestrian 
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in approach, Professor Bhagat’s argument is that the four factors which contributed mos 
to the British withdrawal from India were the rising tide of Indian nationalism, the co. 
operative attitude of the British Labour Party, the impact of the Second World War, and 
the traditional British faith in democracy. He allows himself to embroider on this theme 
to the extent of 420 pages of tedious reiteration. But what is most remarkable is that not 
only has the transfer of power already been described from the inside by V. P. Menon in 
a work which is unlikely to be displaced for some time, but that Professor Bhagat makes 
no mention of Menon’s book. If the vital suppressions as well as the many errors in the 
pretentious bibliography are taken into account, one must have serious qualms about the 
professor’s standards of scholarship. 

It is a relief to turn from Professor Bhagat to Professor Ghoshal. The latter has just 
reissued in a greatly expanded form his history of Hindu political theories which first 
appeared in 1923. His book is a magnificent tribute to Indian historical scholarship and 
will be welcomed by all who are interested in the ways in which the traditional order may 
mould the operative ideals and political style of new states. Ever since the discovery of 
their Vedic past during the high tide of the Hindu renaissance, students of Hindu polity 
have argued that ancient India had a body of highly original social and political thought 
which has been sadly neglected by the West. Under the impact of nationalism and the desire 
for parity of esteem with westerners, sweeping claims have been made for the political 
wisdom contained in the classical Sanskrit texts. It has been argued that the Hindus were 
practising democracy in their village republics before the time of the Greek city states, that 
India evolved its own social contract and natural law theories, and that Kautilya, with his 
doctrine of expediency, anticipated Machiavelli. In the colonial period such Indian claims 
were a natural Asian reaction against western misconceptions about the “barbarous East’, 


But today these claims are being put forward by opposition leaders like Mr. Jayaprakash | 


Narayan who have lost faith in western-style democracy. Professor Ghoshal approaches the 
problem with scholarly objectivity. As he says, there is ‘the danger of reading modern ideas 
into the old texts’. He seems to think that comparisons are invidious, but if they are to be 
made, it should be with European medieval political theory. And even so, there were far 
more differences than resemblances. The general conclusion is that Indian classical political 
thought was sui generis. 

But can we leave it at that? Has the ancient Indian political tradition any significance 
for modern India? Professor Ghoshal quite clearly believes that a history of political ideas 
provides its own self-evident justification. He is concerned wholly with the historical 
development, meaning, and internal consistency of a body of doctrine which petered out 
long before the Europeans came to India. It is a pity that he refuses to enter the contem- 
porary debate. Most Indian leaders (and this applies to the ‘modernizers’ as well as to the 
Gandhians) feel that their political system must necessarily enshrine at least some of India’s 
indigenous values. Politicians and intellectuals try to construct serviceable national images, 
profiles, and ideologies either to facilitate the importation of western ideologies or in order 
to justify their partial or complete rejection. The most that Professor Ghoshal is prepared 
to say is that the state in ancient India was essentially a welfare state and that the key to 
Indian thought has always been its ‘synthetic tendency’. As he says, ‘having pushed each 
motive to its farthest possibility, the Indian mind returns always towards some fusion of 
the knowledge it has gained and to a resulting harmony and balance in action and insti- 
tution’. 

It is this basic concept of synthesis which Mrs. Dean emphasizes as central to an under- 
standing of modern Indian politics. The general theme in her short and perceptive political 
survey is India’s success in fusing indigenous tradition with western ideas and practices, and 
she attributes this success to ‘the absorptive capacity of Hinduism’. Echoing Professor 
Ghoshal, she argues that ‘the most notable characteristic in every field of Indian activity— 
whether it is philosophy or economics, labor problems or politics or foreign policy—is the 
constant attempt to reconcile conflicting views or actions, to discover a workable com- 
promise’. It is this tendency, stemming from Hindu tradition, which Mrs. Dean rightly 
identifies as India’s tradition of behaviour. Though she is rather too optimistic about the 
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past achievements and future prospects of the Congress, her book certainly makes much 
more sense of the politics of modern India than many of the arid institutional surveys of 
the professors. Unfortunately her right to construct a national profile of India may be 
questioned on account of her many inaccuracies on points of detail. Queen Victoria did 
not become Empress of India in 1858 (p. 66). English has not been the language of the ruling 
dlite for the past 400 years (p. 156). English is certainly not spoken by from 10 to 15 per cent. 
of the population (p. 154). Most Indians who have emigrated have not become merchants 
or business men (p. 119). All the princely states did not fall to India at partition (p. 84). It 
was not the Indian Councils Act of 1909 which made the Viceroy responsible to the Secre- 
tary of State for India (p. 80). 

Though the elucidation of the politics of Asian societies in transition undoubtedly 
demands a thorough spring-clean of Asian notions of what politics is about, Dr. Weerawar- 
dana’s excellent election study illustrates some of the pitfalls confronting the Asian pro- 
fessor with a new western broom. His book is certainly a pioneer study in Asian political 
behaviour. Though it is expressly stated that it was not possible to embark on a ‘purely 
psephological study’, the debt to the Nuffield series is unmistakable. Dr. Weerawardana has 
concentrated on the parties and their manifestoes, the nomination of the candidates, the 
issues, the press, pressure groups, and the campaign. He even goes to the length of including 
a statistical table arranging the 1952 and 1956 election results so as to show the ‘swing’ in 
each constituency. Some of his conclusions are of considerable interest. For example, in 
contrast to India, it seems that caste was quite unimportant as a factor in the election. 

Judged simply as an election study in a non-western setting the book has obvious weak- 
nesses, Experience suggests that if free elections are to survive in Asia and Africa, the most 
important issues are not those usually discussed by western psephologists. The real problem 
ishow to convince the electorate that the electoral arrangements are fair. This is especially 
important in countries where the ruling party may deliberately use its influence to rig the 
electoral machinery in its own favour. Charges of this sort were made in Ceylon in 1956, 
but Dr. Weerawardana can spare only 11 pages in which to discuss them. 

What is even more important, the book has a certain unreality for a western reader 
because of the lack of a general framework within which to fit this isolated election study. 
The complicated background to Ceylon’s post-independence politics is inadequately 
sketched in. One wonders whether Dr. Weerawardana’s undoubted talents might not have 
been better employed in writing a general political study of modern Ceylon. To put out an 
election study before the appearance of a single significant work on parliamentary govern- 
ment in Ceylon smacks of putting the cart before the horse. Though it is useful to know 
how one of Ceylon’s five general elections was conducted, it is even more important to know 
why Ceylon has had to have so many general elections. 


Institute of Commonwealth Studies, Oxford F, G. CARNELL 


ASURVEY OF NORTH-WEST AFRICA (THE MAGHRIB). Edited 
by NEVILLE BARBOUR. (Oxford University Press for the Royal Institute of 
International Affairs. Pp. xi+406, 35s.) 


To Lord Hailey’s monumental African Survey and the recurrently re-edited Middle Eastern 
Survey, Chatham House have now added a Survey of North-West Africa. It is well able 
o stand comparison with both. In Mr. Neville Barbour they have found an editor who is 
both scholar and writer, and although a list of distinguished international collaborators 
appears in the preface, the bulk of the book carries a unity which makes it unmistakably 
the product of one mind and one pen. 

The area is well worth a special study, being much more discrete an area than either of 
the others so far surveyed. Of all the Arab world, its members have been most frequently 
‘0 contact with Europe. Through its universities and colonization of Spain, the best of 
Arab culture and science was absorbed into Europe. Isolated from the Ottoman and 
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Islamic worlds by the defeat and decline of Ottoman Turkey in the seventeenth and eigh. 
teenth centuries it settled into a mould of its own. When European expansion flowed over 
into Africa it was colonized by the French with the exception of a part of Morocco and 
Libya which fell victims respectively to Spain and Italy (both, it should be noted, Catholic, 
Latin, and Mediterranean powers) unlike Egypt, Palestine, or Iraq. It knew the Atlantic, 
Anglo-Saxon, Indo-Imperialism of Britain hardly at all. In the Arab world of today it 
forms a discrete whole, symbolized by Tunisian refusal to remain in the Arab League, 
and the Algerians’ obstinate unwillingness, despite their dependence upon Egyptian aid, to 
become part of the Nasserite machine. Moreover, as the recent Tunisian role in the Congo 
has shown, it is much more a part of Africa than Egypt is. 

Mr. Barbour has provided an excellent picture of the past history and present (1958) 
politics of the area. In some instances events have overtaken him, as in Morocco, where 
King and political parties are now in open conflict. But in general his analysis has not been, 
as is so often the fate of more pompous pontiffs on the Moslem world, invalidated by later 
events. One is left only with one haunting doubt at the end of his excellent, if short, survey 
of Libya. Is this really a part of the Maghrib, or merely a no-man’s-land between that area 
and the Arab Levant? 


London School of Economics and Political Science D. C. WATT 
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§in FRANCIS OPPENHEIMER’S autobiography Stranger Within (Faber & Faber, pp. 431, 
42s.) ends with his resignation from the Foreign Service in 1919. The chapters which are of 
interest to the political historian are those which deal with his work in Holland in connexion 
with the blockade of Germany during the 1914-18 war (including the foundation of the 
Netherlands Oversea Trust), and with his mission to Austria in 1919 to report on the 
economic situation there. 

The post-war rapprochement between Germany and France was sealed when the problem 
of the Saar was finally solved. The Saar Conflict, 1945-1955 by Jacques Freymond (London, 
Stevens & Son Ltd.; New York, Frederick A. Praeger, Inc., pp. xxviii +395, 50s.) is spon- 
sored by the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace and is the first of a series of case 
studies of international conflicts. It is a very able and extremely well-documented book. 

F. J. Berber’s Rivers in International Law (Stevens, pp. xi+296, 45s.) is a translation, 
supplemented by additional references and recent material, of his German edition of 1955. 
Despite the rather cumbrous language, this study is an able and methodical examination 
of the legal problems pertaining to the development of international water rights. The 
author proceeds by way of a critical appraisal of the widely scattered material on this 
subject to reach unexceptionable conclusions. 

The Oxford University Press is publishing for the University of Malaya Press, Singapore, 
aseries of histories and historical monographs which is to deal with the story of Malaya 
from the earliest times down to 1957. The first of the volumes of these Malayan Historical 
Studies is C. Northcote Parkinson’s British Intervention in Malaya, 1867-1877 (pp. xx + 384, 
45s,), It is expected that the series will finally comprise about twelve volumes. 

A second and extensively revised edition has appeared of Leo Marquand’s book The 
Peoples and Policies of South Africa which was first published in 1952 (Oxford University 
Press, pp. ix +247, 22s. 6d.). 

Giuseppe Boffa is a Communist, Foreign Editor of L’Unita and its representative in 
Moscow since 1953. His book La Grande Svolta has been translated by Carl Marzani under 
the title Inside the Kruschev Era (Allen & Unwin, pp. 227, 25s.). The jacket says—A 
critical but friendly newspaperman who worked in Russia for the last five years gives the 
most frank and open estimate of what Soviet leaders are doing and where they are going.’ 
Although the book is not confined by any means to eye-witness accounts it has no references 
to sources, and it seems unlikely that the non-Communist would think of it as critical. 
Itmay be of value, however, as presenting a fairly orthodox outside Communist’s view of 
Russian affairs. 

The study of the Soviet Union has been enriched by two reference works. A Calendar of 
Soviet Treaties, 1917-1957 (Stanford University Press; London, Oxford University Press, 
Pp. Xii +530, 120s.), edited by Robert M. Slusser and Jan F. Triska, is a preliminary piece 
of work for the documentary study of Soviet diplomacy, commissioned by the Hoover 
Institution on War, Revolution, and Peace. It is a careful compilation mentioning the 
sources in the case of each treaty. L’U.R.S.S. et les pays de l'est (No. 1, May 1960, pp. 213, 
NP.), published by the University of Strasbourg Centre de Recherches sur I’U.R.S.S. et 
les Pays de l’est, is a review of articles in periodical publications in the field of politics, 
economics, law, and philosophy, published in Eastern Europe during the year 1959. It is a 
Valuable bibliographical work. 

Joseph Rothschild has written a brilliant study, The Communist Party of Bulgaria, 
Origins and Development, 1883-1936 (Columbia University Press; London, Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, pp. viii +354, 60s.). The Bulgarian party is especially interesting because it 
was the only Communist Party founded by men intellectually tied to Russian Social 
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Democracy and having few contacts with the west. Perhaps this has made the party one of 








the most loyal in the Soviet bloc. 

In Austrian Catholics and the First Republic: Democracy, Capitalism, and the Social lived in 
Order, 1918-1934 (Princeton University Press; London, Oxford University Press, pp. xii+ § *Y5 of 
325, 52s.) Alfred Diamant might appear to have a fairly limited subject; but, as he points [§ 4™ 
out, a study of the Catholic critique of modernization and social movements in any one (Stanfc 
country has relevance not only to the understanding of other countries in which Catholicism ¥et t 
plays a leading part, but also to the understanding of the changes now taking place in jp ‘te lea 





Africa and Asia. Professor Diamant finds as the outstanding feature of Austrian Catholic 
social thought—the ‘failure to distinguish between the state as the area of compulsory 
action and society as the area of voluntary action’. The avowed pluralism of Catholic social 
thought is based, he considers, on the mistaken view that below the variegation of modem 
life is to be found ‘a single belief system’. 

Three Against the Third Republic by Michael Curtis (Princeton University Press; 
London, Oxford University Press, pp. 313, 48s.) is a study and assessment of the ideas of 
Maurras, Barrés, and Sorel in the period 1885-1914. After an introduction explaining the 
significance of the three, an account of the Boulanger and Dreyfus crises, and general notes 















































on each writer separately, a series of chapters deals with their attacks on democracy, the The 
revolution, ‘decadence’, inaction, the divisions and weaknesses of France, and their views —§ rogr 
on traditional institutions and their proposed solutions. There is a 30-page bibliography, JB Robe 
Another work on France in the form of ‘comparative biography’ is Rudolph Binion's in 
Defeated Leaders (Columbia University Press; London, Oxford University Press, pp. viii+ [§ Press 
425, 60s.), an account, this time, of three ‘republicans in conflict with the political régime J Vigila 
of the Third Republic’—Joseph Caillaux, Henry de Jouvenal, and André Tardieu. The book — S*5 
is well documented and won a Clarke F. Ansley Award. wnitt 
M. Mavrinac’s Organization and Procedure of the National Assembly of the Fifth French § 2 
Republic, published in pamphlet form by the Hansard Society (pp. 39, 3s. 6d.), should prove Be 
a useful commentary for those interested in filling in some of the more technical details § '™P 
left undiscussed by recent books about the Fifth Republic. M. Mendés-France’s lecture J 4! 
The Next Fifteen Years has been published by the Cambridge University Press (pp. 24, a 
3s. 6d.). : 
An English translation of General de Gaulle’s Le Fil de I'Epée, first published in 1932, § ™ 

is now available, It would be a pity if this book were read only for its statement of General Ame 
de Gaulle’s views on politics and leadership, or for the clues it may contain to his character. fore 
The jacket draws attention to the General’s ‘firm basis of historical, literary and philo- T 
sophical knowledge’, which he shares with most Frenchmen of distinction; and it is as an Pres 
expression of his literary ability and as a tribute to the French education system that the § Wt 
book deserves to be read (The Edge of the Sword, translated by Gerard Hopkins, Faber & hav 
Faber, pp. 118, 16s.). tra¢ 
Zelman Cowen’s Federal Jurisdiction in Australia (Oxford University Press, pp. 212, £A2) blu 
describes the present extent of federal jurisdiction and suggests criticisms. Both tasks are § 2 
done well. But it is a book for the student of law, not of politics. the 
Several recent publications will be of special interest to those concerned with the J 
American image of American history. In Legacy of Suppression: Freedom of Speech and § ¥! 
Press in Early American History (Harvard University Press; London, Oxford University Bh 
Press, pp. xiv+353, 52s.) Leonard W. Levy presents ‘a revisionist interpretation’ of the Un 
origins and original significance of the First Amendment clause on freedom of speech and rel 
press. The framers of the early state declarations of rights and of the First Amendment, he be 
holds, were not as libertarian as has been supposed. The First Amendment, indeed, may fle 
have to be regarded as ‘the chance product of political expediency on all sides’ rather than lo 
of ‘principled commitment to personal liberties’. A broad libertarian view in this field is not | 
found until the Jeffersonians defended themselves against the Sedition Act of 1798. But th 
what has the Jeffersonian tradition been? Merrill D. Petersen discusses this in The Jeffer- 7 
sonian Image in the American Mind (Oxford University Press, pp. x + 548, 60s.) and shows - 





that, as might be expected of one who ‘could be quoted on every side of every question’ 
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his tradition has been no one thing, and that, in particular, the ‘templed god of an 
American faith’ of the bicentennial of 1943 was ‘a different Jefferson from the one who 
lived in the remote spaces behind 1826’. In the course of his discussion Professor Petersen 
says of Andrew Jackson that he ‘witnessed the creation of his own legend years before he 
became President’. Walter Hugins, in Jacksonian Democracy and the Working Class 
(Stanford University Press; London, Oxford University Press, pp. vi +286, 48s.), asks: ‘Who 
were the Jacksonians?’ and seeks to answer this by means of a study of the life-histories of 
the leaders, and tabulations of the occupations, of the members of the New York Working- 
men’s movement between 1829 and 1837. He finds the movement composed predominantly 
of mechanics and small businessmen ‘expressing, not a proletarian animosity to the existing 
order, but desire for equal opportunity to become capitalists themselves’. Yet other 
American figures are dealt with in Early American Policy: Six Columbian Contributors 
(Columbia University Press; London, Oxford University Press, pp. 356, 48s.). Joseph 
Dorfman and R. G. Tugwell here provide accounts of six early American economists and 
political theorists who were connected with Columbia or its predecessor, King’s College— 
Alexander Hamilton, John Jay, John McVicker, Henry Vethake, William Beach Lawrence 
(an American Benthamite), and Francis Lieber. 

The radical traditions of the Midwest are described in a new edition of Midwestern 
Progressive Politics by Russel B. Nye (Michigan State University Press; London, Angus & 
Robertson, pp. 398, 37s. 6d.). The new volume starts at 1870 and brings the story up to 1958. 

In Their Majesties the Mob (Chicago University Press; London, Cambridge University 
Press, pp. 214, 40s.) John W. Caughey provides over fifty documents dealing with the 
vigilante impulse in America, from the old frontier to present-day Little Rock and con- 
gressional investigating committees. In a 25-page introduction Mr. Caughey, who has 
written widely on the American West, places recent unhappy events in the United States in 
an unusual perspective. 

Because one of the most crucial problems of the present age is U.S.—Soviet relations, it is 
tempting to imagine that difficulties between the countries are primarily of post-1945 origin; 
and it is therefore worth being reminded by Raymond H. Dawson in The Decision to Aid 
Russia 1941 (North Carolina University Press; London, Oxford University Press, pp. 315, 
48s.) that when President Roosevelt decided to extend Lend-Lease to the U.S.S.R., one 
month before Pearl Harbor, it was even then necessary to consider the state of Russo- 
American relations. Mr. Dawson’s book is in effect a case study of decision-making, setting 
foreign policy formation against the background of domestic politics in 1941. 

The title of Morton Anerbach’s book, The Conservative Illusion (Columbia University 
Press; London, Oxford University Press, pp. xii+359, 54s.), is not one which a British 
writer would be likely to adopt in discussing Conservative doctrine. However, several books 
have upheld Conservatism in America in recent years, and in a country where the liberal 
tradition alone has respectable roots it is natural that someone should argue, to quote the 
blurb, that ‘the “New Conservatism” turns out to be a motley collection of mutually 
contradictory and internally inconsistent fragments’. After four largely historical chapters 
the author devotes the remaining six to the new conservatism and a critique of its doctrines. 

Jealous Englishmen have sometimes thought that America’s heart really lies in Paris: 
is not the very Statue of Liberty a Franco-American twist of the lion’s tail? Mr. Henry 
Blumenthal’s A Reappraisal of Franco-American Relations 1830-1871 (North Carolina 
University Press; London, Oxford University Press, pp. 255, 48s.) covers a period when 
relations between the countries were not of the happiest, and when France as well as Britain 
began to fear the rise of a new competitor—which in the 1850’s owned a merchant shipping 
fleet whose tonnage surpassed any other nation. This scholarly monograph follows, chrono- 
logically, R. A. McLemore’s Franco-American Diplomatic Relations, 1816-1836. 

Much has been written about the Social Credit experiment of Alberta, largely thanks to 
the series of volumes on this subject edited by Professor S. D. Clark. The latest, no. 9, is 
The Social Credit Movement in Alberta by John A. Irving (University of Toronto 
Press; London, Oxford University Press, pp. xi+369, 48s.). Whereas C. B. Macpherson’s 
Democracy in Alberta dealt largely with the doctrines of Social Credit, the new volume 
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traces its rise to power from 1932 to 1935 (after which the movement became a victorious 
party). 

A short account of the public life of the remarkable French-Canadian politician, Maurice 
Duplessis, Prime Minister of Quebec for two decades, is given by Pierre Laporte, political 
correspondent of Le Devoir in The True Face of Duplessis (Harvest House, Montreal, 
pp. 141, paper 11s., cloth 25s.). 

A large-scale case study in the political and diplomatic foundations of nineteenth-century 
business activity is presented in H. S. Ferns: Britain and Argentina in the Nineteenth 
Century (Oxford University Press, pp. x + 517, 63s.). This is based mainly on Foreign Office 
papers, supplemented by the papers of other departments and private papers. 

A volume of his essays has been published in honour of the late Professor Armando P, 
Spinelli by the Faculty of Economic Science of the National University of La Plata— 
Ensayos de Politica Econémica Argentina (pp. 278, N.P.) which includes a long essay on 
‘Transformacién econdémica argentina’. 

The Spanish writer Francisco de Queredo y Villegas produced a work of practical poli- 
tical criticism Politica de Dios, the first part of which (criticising the excesses of court 
favourites and the irresponsibility of weak kings) was completed in 1621, and the second 
part of which (continuing the criticism of favourites but dealing also with other topics) was 
written between 1634 and 1639. So far no reliable edition has been available because the 
history of the text before the author’s final revision has been unknown. In The Sources of 
the Text of Queredo’s Politica de Dios (The Modern Language Association of America; 
London, Oxford University Press, pp. ix + 125, 24s.) James O. Crosby seeks to identify these 
sources ‘with sufficient clarity to make possible the eventual preparation of both a reliable 
edition of the text, and a careful stylistic analysis of the author’s numerous revisions’. 

After D. J. Green’s fresh and leisurely exploration of Johnson’s background, sayings, 
and writings in The Politics of Samuel Johnson (Yale University Press; London, Oxford 
University Press, pp. xix +354, 44s.) Johnson may still be called in some sense a Tory. But 
not in a sense implying dogmatism, reaction, and mere subservience to authority. Professor 
Greene argues that this idea of Johnson’s politics, as of those of a ‘Tory’ generally in the 
eighteenth century, is another Whig misinterpretation. 

A short study of Gandhi on World Affairs has been prepared by Paul F. Power (Public 
Affairs Press, Washington, D.C., pp. vi+ 128, $3.25). The book begins with a review of the 
influences in Gandhi’s thought and career, proceeds to a summary of his main political 
beliefs, considers under topical headings his ideas on international relations, and finally 
attempts an appraisal. 

Adam B. Ulam in The Unfinished Revolution (Random House, pp. 307, $5) is concerned 
to explain not only the sources but also the influence of Marxism and Communism, and 
he does the latter by emphasizing the very considerable overlap in Marxist and Liberal 
economic thinking, with this difference, that Marxism ‘is the natural ideology of under- 
developed societies in today’s world’, so that the Liberal problem becomes how to help 
such societies to ‘move through the “Marxist stage” of their development before the shackles 
of Communist totalitarianism are fastened on them’. This book is well written and might 
prove a useful introduction for students. 

David Roberts’s Victorian Origins of the British Welfare State (Yale University Press; 
London, Oxford University Press, pp. xiii +369, 48s.) is a valuable book with a misleading 
title. It is a detailed study of the ways in which governments intervened in the social and 
economic life of Britain between 1833 and 1854. Mr. Roberts shows how the reforms in 
factories, mines, education, public health, the Poor Law, and provision for lunatics came 
about, and how they were put into operation; and he describes both the new organs of 
central government which were created and the work of the inspectors who ensured that 
the laws were enforced. 

The Urban Community, a World Perspective by Nels Anderson (Routledge & Kegan 
Paul, pp. xv+500, 35s.) does much to remedy the si:uation caused by the division of 
sociological studies into arbitrary compartments. Professor Anderson’s treatment of 
urbanism avoids the rigid urban/rural distinction and shows the significance of urbanism 
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asa factor of industrialization and social change on a global scale. The city is seen as the 
source of a pervasive influence in contemporary western societies extending beyond its 
own hinterland in the expression of the cultural goals of modern civilization which demand 
the kind of conformity implicit in such definitions as ‘the underdeveloped territories’, The 
argument rests primarily on the United States situation which is seen as the prototype for 
world-wide urbanism. 

Stevens and Sons have issued the first two items in a new Library of Criminology which 
is under the auspices of the Institute for the Study of Treatment of Delinquency and has 
asits editors Edward Glover, Hermann Mannheim, and Emanuel Miller. These two items 
ue Pioneers in Criminology edited by Hermann Mannheim (pp. ix+402, 45s.) which has 
seventeen essays from different hands on figures from Beccaria to Willem Adriaan Bonger, 
and a final essay on the development of criminology; and Restitution to Victims of Crime 
by Stephen Schafer (pp. ix + 130, 25s.) which first considers the historical background, then 
surveys foreign legislation and recent developments in the United Kingdom, and ends 
with two chapters on “The Restitutive Concept of Punishment’ and ‘The Punitive Concept 
of Restitution’. 

The first issue has been published of The British Journal of Criminology, Delinquency 
and Deviant Social Behaviour (Stevens, quarterly, 12s. 6d. an issue, annual subscription 
£2, 2s.). The editors are Edward Glover, Hermann Mannheim, and Emanuel Miller, and 
it is published on behalf of the Institute for the Study and Treatment of Delinquency, 
taking the place of The British Journal of Delinquency which ran from 1950 to 1960. 

Vol. 13, no. 3, of The Political Quarterly (Stevens, 8s. 6d.) was a Special Number on 
the Labour Party. 

Recent publications in pamphlet form include A. J. P. Taylor’s Raleigh Lecture from 
the proceedings of the British Academy Politics in the First World War (Oxford University 
Press, pp. 28, 3s. 6d.), an annotated booklist by John Palmer, Government and Parliament 
in Britain: a Bibliography (Hansard Society, 3s. 6d.), two pamphlets on Britain’s Transport 
Crisis (beginning a series published by Arthur Barker for the Road and Rail Association) 
‘A Conservative’s View’ by Geoffrey Wilson and ‘A Socialist’s View’ by Ernest Davies 
(respectively pp. 23 and pp. 32, 1s. each). 

Recent short paperbacks include R. A. Gomez, Government and Politics in Latin 
America (Random House, pp. 128, 95c.), Nigeria, the Political and Economic Background 
(Oxford University Press for the Royal Institute of International Affairs, pp. vii+ 141, 6s.), 
The American Way by Dexter Perkins (Cornell University Press; London, Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, pp. 141, 11s, 6d.). 

A simple but comprehensive introduction to political science is provided by Professor 
Thomas R. Adam of New York University in Elements of Government (Random House, 
pp. X+468, $6.75). This is organized on a comparative basis in three parts, the first on 
‘Forms and Structure of Government’, the second on ‘The Business of Government’, and 
the third on ‘International Relations’. There are illustrations as well as diagrams and 
charts, suggestions for supplementary readings at the end of each one of the twenty chapters, 
and a bibliography with 400 or so entries. 

Henry B. Mayo’s useful students’ introduction Democracy and Marxism, first published 
in 1955, has now been reissued with changes (and in limp covers) as Introduction to Marxist 
Theory (Oxford University Press, pp. vii+334, 12s.). The main alterations are—a new 
first chapter on Marx and his work, partial changes in the chapters on Marxism and 
scientific method and democracy and Marxism, the omission of two former chapters on 
the theory of democracy, and a revised bibliography. 

The 1960 edition of the Political Handbook of the World (Oxford University Press for 


Council on Foreign Relations, pp. 237, 44s.) provides its usual information brought up 
to date, 





